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QUAKER CHARACTER. 

I kNow of no situation in which the heart can feel 
so completely solitary and desolate, as to be in the midst 
of a populous city where one is entirely unknown, and 
where we are jostled on the pavement by troop after 
troop of fellow mortals, all hastening on, full of life and 
purpose, without a single eye to recognize or a voice to 
greet us; where all, all are strangers! This, surely 
this, 7s solitude. _In such a situation I once found my- 
self; and the reminiscence brings a chill of sadness 
with it even now. Our family had removed from an | 
eastern to a southern city; and who that has emigrated | 
from a New England home does not carry along with | 
him a sad heart. 





Go where he will he must experience 
something of the desolation of spirit of our first parents 
when they turned their faces from Eden, 

“The world” may “ be before them,” 

And “ Providence their guide ;” 
and yet for the time, the impression is, that they have 
left the better half of life behind. It was thus that I felt— 
but thus I did not always feel. For soon in this com- 
munity of strangers I found access to many kind hearts, 
and had eventually much social and intellectual enjoy- 
ment amongst them. But more especially did I delight 
to mingle with the Quaker population of the place, and 
to study the mind and the heart, without the vail of the 
artificial world between, to conceal the impulses of the 
one, and to hide the motives of the other. 

From my earliest youth I had always had a great 
respect for the Quakers—my native state abounded with 
them. And many of them, though possessed of great 
wealth, were yet as unostentatious and as simple in 
their mode of living and dressing as the poorest 
amongst us; though they doubtless procured for them- | 
selves many indulgences of which the poorer were de-| 
nied, and which they seemed satisfied to enjoy without 
a vain-glorious display—a display of those riches which 
are “shed alike upon the just and the unjust;” perhaps 
to show of how little value they are with Him who can 
withdraw them at his pleasure. I have said that I al- 
ways had a respect for the Quakers; but there was not 
enough of impulse about them to engage my sympa- 
thies. This they restrict upon principle; and in the 
days of my girlhood, when fashion and folly controled 
my young heart, I have often marveled at their preci- | 
sion, their self-denial, and their contentment. Most of | 
all, perhaps, I wondered at seeing so many fresh, cheer- | 
ful faces looking out from such odious, sad-colored bon- | 
nets; and in my frivolity I doubted whether they could | 
be happy, and thought that I would not be of their sect | 
for the world. | 

These Friends were the genuine disciples of George | 
Fox before the enemy had sown the tares of discord ' 
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| amongst their sect. They were then of one heart and 
one mind, and “held their faith in the unity of the 
Spirit and the bonds of peace.” But alas! time, which 
changes all things, passed a change upon them also; 
and when I went south the Hicksite schism had just 
taken place. Their Church was divided; the larger 
half, [ was told, had laid aside their plain dress and 
plain language and become Unitarians. ‘The minority 
had withdrawn and become a still more zealous and 
devoted people—living more in the spirit, and mixing 
less with the world. They said, “ We can give up our 
house of worship, but we will not part with our re- 
ligion.” You will wonder, perhaps, how I, being not 
of their persuasion, got access, not only to the firesides 
but to the hearts of these people. It all happencd, as 
I then thought; but I now fully believe in a special 
providence, which guides and governs all the events of 
life, and I plainly see that these seeming accidents were 
the way by which I was led to the formation of more 
than one friendship amongst them, which solaced me 
here, and which I trust will be renewed hereafter, 

Our residence was near the corner of a street leading 
to the medical college of the city, and during the lec- 
tures I would sometimes look from my chamber win- 
dow and amuse myself in speculations upon the phys- 
iognomy and physiology of the hurrying groups below. 
And it served for the occupation of many an idle mo- 
ment to strive to gather from the outward appearance 
some tokens of the spirit of the inward man. At length 
the session closed, the students passed away—my occupa- 
tion was gone, and my speculations forgotten, But not 
all; there was one face that I had been in the habit of 
seeing daily that is before me even now, and which 
never can be forgotten. I had often noticed a solitary 
individual, with a tall, thin person, remarkably nice in 
his dress, and with rather an unfashionably broad brim 
to his beaver, turn the corner, with the mathematical 
precision of a Philadelphian, at a certain hour of each 
day, without appearing to take cognizance of any object 
around him. It was a long time before I could catch a 
satisfactory view of his face; but when I did so, I was 
struck with its expression of deep contemplative seri- 
ousness, yet without the least touch of sadness, as 
though, young as he was, life had already dissolved for 
him some cherished hope— 

“Some mirage fair 
Had melted into empty air.” 
And I thought, perchance, that while his eye looked 
heavenward to where hung the bright vision, it turned 
not again to earth, but still piercing beyond, a brighter 
and an unfading one has beamed upon his soul. [ 
longed to know something of his history, but for 
awhile nobody of whom I happened to inquire could 
give me any information concerning him. I subse- 
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quently learned that he was a young Quaker physician, 
devoted to his profession, and that his office was scarcely 
a square from our door. 
saw nothing of him. At length an invalid brother re- 
quired medical attention, and having no acquaintance 
with, or prepossessions in favor of any particular indi- 
vidual of the faculty, I propesed sending for him, offer- 


Months passed away and I | 


ing it as my opinion that our brother would be safe in| 


his hands. 
patched to his office, saying that his professional ser- 
vices were required at such a number, in suc! 
and we soon had the satisfaction of 
We found him gentlemanly and refined in his 


deportment, and prompt and skillful in his practice; and 


door. 


A family assent was given, and a note dis-' 


1a street; 
seeing him at our! 


our brother, who was rather fastidious in his taste, pro- | 


nounced him a true gentleman. 
professional visits, which lasted some two weeks, he 


At the close of his 


observed that it “was some years since he had mixed | 


with the ‘world’s people,’ and that he had thought that 


he should never have wished it again, but that he had! 


found us so rational, (so little harm in us, I suppose he 
meant,) that be felt constrained to ask for the privilege 


of sometimes calling to see us, now we were well, and 


of bringing a sister with him;” a request that was 


children in pity, rather than with harsher feelings, to 


see how, unaided by the divine Spirit, poor mortals 


will follow after and cling to the unsatisfying vanities 
She sighed and said mentally, “I will let 
them alone; the fancy and the eye have led them 


of this life. 


astray, but their hearts will bring them back again.” 
And she judged rightly; for she felt that she was a 
dying woman, and that through her sufferings their 
faith should be perfected. She had long been lingering 
under an incurable disease, the nature of which had 
not yet been revealed to her children, but the time had 


now come when concealment must be laid aside. The 


physicians had held a consuitation and pronounced her 


sake she submitted. 


cheerfully granted, and thus a friendship was formed | 
with them both, which grew and strengthened, until | 
first the brother, and then the sister, went down to their | 


early graves, missed and mourned by all who knew | 


them. 

family. ‘They were similar in their tastes, closely uni- 
ted in their lives, and in death not long separated. 
was from the Doctor himself that I learned something 


of the private history of his family. 


They were the youngest children of a large! 


Their parents | 


were of the stricter sort of Quakers—their mother was_ 


a preacher—the children numerous. 
bers of the family married one after another, until these, 


The elder mem-' 


the youngest brother and sister, only were left with’ 


their parents. ‘The education of all the children had 


been, after the manner of the sect, thorough but plain; 


It | 


but with these two it had been somewhat more liberal, | 
social life during the several years that we lived in the 


to meet their wishes, and just enough of the spirit of 


the world had thus been imbibed to make them feel how | 


much of indulgence was yet denied them; and they be- 


gan to think and say to each other that Friends were | 


rather too strict with their young people. 


They had too | 


much respect for their parents, and were too amixble to! 


rebel in the least thing against their will, yet would | 


this spirit of the world manifest itself in various harm- | 


less strivings to be genteel or gay. In the brother, 


perhaps by a narrower brim to his hat, a more modish | 


adjustment of the cravat, a certain freedom of hair, and | 


altogether a more gallant bearing. While the sister, 


to whom curls were out of the question, would wear a | 
tasteful braid across her brow, anda ribbon with a/| 
deeper blush of “ashes of rose,” than other young/ small matters, I gave him as good ashe sent. I re- 


But said 
they, “There is a possibility that an operation may 
To 
this possibility her husband and children clung awhile. 
With one voice they urged the knife; and for their 


disease a cancer of the most inveterate kind. 


lengthen out her days to many comfortable years.” 


But the disease was found to have 
struck too deep into the principles of life to be eradica- 
ted; she lingered many weeks in great suffering of the 
body, but rejoicing in spirit; and her death-bed exerci- 
ses were one long sermon of silent or oral preaching. 


| Their consciences and their hearts received it, and as 


they sat by her pillow, day after day, witnessing the 
triumphs of the dying Christian, they drank in of her 
spirit, and never again thirsted for the vanities of a 
world that lieth in wickedness; and for the residue of 
their lives they were seen walking in the “beauty of 
holiness.” 

The Doctor wrote his mother’s biography, with an 
account of her exercises during her sickness. It was a 
most interesting memoir, which he valued next to his 
Bible. I felt it a privilege to be permitted to peruse it. 
It was truly a “Christian’s Pattern,” and reminded me 
of the little work by Thomas 4 Kempis, bearing the 
same title, and which was translated from the Latin by 
Rev. John Wesley. 


line of the history and character of my friends, I will 


As I have now given you the out- 
introduce a few anecdotes illustrating their manners in 
enjoyment of their society. “The Doctor,” as we 
called him by way of eminence, was generally at our 
door about twice in the week, either with or without 
his sister, but they never called at the fashionable visit- 
ing hours, lest they might meet with some of the 
“ world’s people” more harmful than ourselves. If per- 
chance they found us engaged with company, they with- 
drew without entering. When we were by ourselves, 
they were frank and unreserved, and sometimes face- 
tious. The Doctor was much given to argument; and 
not being myself a great logician, when he got in this 
strain I made him over toa more gifted sister. But 
when he was inclined to be quizzical or critical in 


Quakeresses indulged in, with a nicer fit of the slipper, | member he called one evening to ask us to go to his 
with perhaps a flesh-colored silken hose, &c. All these | meeting, saying “a strange Friend was to preach.” I 
little aberrations were unnoticed by the father; but to) said to him, “Now Doctor I have caught you—how do 


3 


P : “+ : ? 
the mother’s quick eye and more spiritual discernment | you know that he will be moved to preach 
\} 


nothing passed unobserved. But she looked on her) 


9°? 


He re- 
plied, that he did wrong to speak positively, but “that 
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as friend W. lived very much in the Spirit, it was ex- 
pected he would preach.” We consented to accom- 
pany him; and the weather being cold and the time 
evening, I was preparing to throw on a bright plaid 
traveling cloak, an article much worn in those days, 
when half in jest and half in earnest he begged that I 
“would not wear that ‘ Babylonish garment. I told 
him that my heart was not set upon the things of 
“ Babylon”—I would substitute something less hurtful 
to the “conscience of a weak brother.” 


399 


I exchanged 
it, and we went to meeting, where the Spirit did move 
the “strange Friend,” as “was expected,” but not 


DJ 


greatly to “edification;’ so that when the mystical 
signal was given for dismissal, I went home rejoicing 
that I was nota born Quaker. The next time the 
Doctor visited us I was determined to attack him 
upon what I considered the deficiencies of worship 
in his Church. [ had ever found him ready and 
willing to “give a reason for the belief that was in 
him,” and I wished to understand the grounds upon 
which they rejected Church ordinances, and I put 
He said that they considered 
the services of all Protestant Churches in the same 


the question direct. 


light that we did the Romish ceremonials, and as worse 
than useless—that they were a hindrance to the devout 
soul, and often a false rest to the less fervent. 
they rejected an elementary supper, because they believ- 
ed the real supper of the Lord to be entirely spiritual. 


On the same grounds they rejected baptism, because | 


“We 
admit the ordinance of matrimony,” said he, “but we 
do not think that the ceremony of other Churches is 
necessary on the occasion; we think it sufficient to take 
our chosen companion by the hand, and to rise in the 


they believe in the baptism of the Spirit only. 


public assembly and to call upon God and the meeting 
to witness that we promise to live together—after the 
manner of Isaac and Rebekah—until death shall sepa- 
rate us. 
is as sacred and binding, as the interrogatory of the 
priest, ‘Will you do so and thus, 


’ as in other Church- 


think altogether un- 
necessary—it cannot profit the dead; and while our 


es. Your burial service we 
minds are solemnized by the removal of a friend, 
we think it far more impressive to rest, as we do, the 
coffin on the brink of the grave, and for a brief space 
‘to commune with our own hearts and be still.’” 
“But, Doctor, there is one delightful Church cere- 
mony that you have not mentioned. 
no singing in your worship?” 


Why have you 
“Delightful I grant 
thee, where we can give utterance in song to the genu- 
ine feelings within; but I would rather ask thee, friend, 
how thou canst all, who are in various frames, (some 
sorrowing and some rejoicing,) join in the same song 
of Zion, at the bidding of thy priest?’ Where the lan- 
guage of the lips contradict the inward exercises, we 
think there can be no acceptable offering to Him who 
readeth the heart.” 

When he finished answering all my questions, I told 
him the victory was his; for though he had failed to 
convince, he had succeeded in silencing me; whereas in 


| after every idle change of fashion. 


He said | 


And we think our free voluntary promise | 





the usual way I was more easy to convince than silence 


|I soon made out another list of questions for his next 
|visit—the first of which was, “Why do your people 


adopt a uniform? Dost thou, (for I sometimes used 


| the plain language sportively,) dost thou not think it 


|somewhat in the spirit of the Pharisee—‘I am holier 
than thou.’” “Friend, there thou, with many others, 


|art mistaken; we did not adopt it—it was the prevail- 


‘ing dress of the days of George Fox, and we have on- 
ly adhered to it—all other sects have been following 
Which dost thou 
‘now think most consistent, my people or thy people?” 


|“But, Doctor, there is one thing very manifest in thy 
| people—they are as exact in the arrangement, and pride 
‘themselves as much in their primitive dress, as we do in 


‘our more modern one;” and here I named several in- 
stances in their female attire, which he professed to 
“But,” said I, “ Doctor, thou, 
even thou, whom I consider the most consistent speci- 


know nothing about. 


_men of thy sect, hast thy inconsistencies.” He began 


to look alarmed at my boldness; but I soon explained 


what I meant, by pointing to his exquisitely fine broad- 


cloth, and asking him how he could consistently wear 
| . . - 

such a coat, whilst every argument was in favor of a 
| coarser article. It was cheaper, warmer, lasted longer ; 


and what was of still more importance, it was in bet- 


ter keeping with those self-denying principles which 
‘he professed to follow.” Here he was self-convicted 
and speechless, and seemed to have no voice for reply ; 
|Z had gained the victory. At length he answered, and 
said, “I plead guilty to the charge, and I deeply lament 
the bondage; the love of fine broadcloth has indeed 
‘ever been a right eye sin with me, and I shall never es- 
teem myself a worthy disciple of George Fox until I 
can cheerfully renounce the love of it.’ “And now 
friend Augusta, I am sorry to see that thou, too, hast 
| thy inconsistencies.” 

“What hast thou, a Christian woman, to do with 
heathenish devices as are portrayed here?” placing his 
band on a chimney screen, (which had a beautiful 
representation of Cupid and Bacchus, drawn in a car 
by two tame lions, to show I suppose that love and 
/wine can conquer the fiercest of animals.) I laughed, 
for I was ever more ready with laughter than logic, but 
‘promised him I would substitute a plain drab fire screen 
for his approbation, whenever I caught him in a coarse 


i . 
| coat for mine. 


The next visit he made us, was during 
their yearly meeting, and as usual there was a deluge 
‘of rain, and notwithstanding all guards, he was drip- 
ping with water. When he came into the parlor I 
/said to him, “ Doctor, I am really concerned to see thee 
thus.” He replied, he believed there was “no harm 
When I told him I did not know what he 
thought about it, but that J esteemed it no light matter 
| to see a hickory Quaker transformed into a wef one. A 


few days after this I called one morning at Dr. H.’s, the 


done.” 


_Episcopal minister, whose residence was in a Quaker 
neighborhood. This gentleman observed that a day or 
two before, as he was standing in his front door view- 


| ing the rain descending in sheets, and observing his 
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next door neighbor occupied in the same way, he turned 
to him, and said to him jestingly, “I believe it is the 
general impression, Mr. E., that we are indebted to your 
people for these heavy rains.” When the Quaker good 
naturedly replied, “ And when dost thou think, friend 
H., that one of thy Church conventions will bring such 


a refreshing from above.” Although differing in sect 


and sentiment, these two were the best neighbors possi- | 


a couple of hours with us before they went home. 


ble; both possessing wit, yet having too much good 


sense to let it interfere in essentials. 


But my reminiscences are drawing to a close; and it | 
is a proof of how deep must have been their first im-| 
pression, that they still live so fresh in my memory, and | 


that the slighter traits of these characters have not been 


effaced by the wear and tear of so many years of change’ 


It is a little remark- 
able that not only Dr. G., but Miss C., the lady who 
eventually became his wife, were both thrown as it were 
in my way. ‘The brother of this lady, who did not 
wear much of the starch of Quakerism, had-been on to 


and contact with a jarring world. 


the east, and had there fallen into the society of many | 


of our friends, and returned to the city charged with 


letters and messages to us, which he promptly delivered. | 


We found him to be an agreeable accession to our ac- 
quaintance, 
sister to see us; but he being called into the country, she 
came by herself, and rang at our door a moment only 
after I had passed out into the street; and as I was still 
in sight the servant pointed me out to her, and she has- 
tened to overtake me. 
much acquainted in the city, and [ had walked out in 


an unusually dull and solitary mood; and when my 
ears were saluted by the sound of my own familiar | 
Christian name, called out in a gentle voice at my back, | 
“Augusta B! Augusta B!”’ I was as much startled as | 


was Robinson Crusoe when having wandered to some 
distant part of his desert island, he heard his own name 
familiariy called by—his parrot. 
mistake, somebody knew me, if I did not know her, 


He told us he would bring his prim little | 


This was before I had become | 


But there was no’ 


I j 


turned, and beheld a remarkably neat young Quakeress 
= | 


endeavoring to overtake me. 
as “Mary C.,” 


gether. I found her intellectual, cultivated, and refined ; 


She introduced herself | 
and we walked back to the -house to- | 


and after a longer acquaintance, discovered that she. 


was also poetical and enthusiastic. 
ed that there had an early attachment existed between 
Dr. G. and herself, even from their school days; but 
why they suffered so many years to elapse before they 
were united I never knew, 


tion in less than two years after their marriage. His 


st hours were as calm and tranqui a) , 
a 4 : : ’ pa " po setting of | and friendship e’er unbroken has a spell, 
the summer's sun going down in glory, and leaving the | ,,, . 

: Se Rig piety Some | Whose power the base feel not, and only friends can tell. 
reflection of his brightness resting upon all surrounding | 


objects after he has descended, 
to the house several weeks, when one lovely day he 


heir married happiness | But when the tidings broke upon our ear, 


was of short duration, as he died of a rapid consump- | $162 eno wat feel av if a bother fel? 


Afterward I learn- | 


It 
was the last time he was ever out; but I saw him fre- 
quently afterward, and found him always in the same 
tranquil, trusting frame—his principles supported him— 
and if there was any thing 


he had no fears about dying; 
like the shadow of a regret about life, it was not that 
himself desired to linger, but that his wife and sister could 
not then enjoy immortality with him, The last time that 
I saw him was the day before he died; he felt that his 
hour was near, and they sent for me to witness with 
what tranquillity his spirit was passing away. When 
he appeared to suffer, his wife was deeply affected; but 
he looked so imploringly for her to be tranquil, that her 
He was too far spent to hold any 
The 
next morning I again called, but did not enter, for I 


spirit was calmed. 
conversation, and I left him in a drowsy state. 


saw the badge of his departure—the ominous black 
board upon which the fresh corpse is laid, was standing 
at the door—he had died in the night. And thus was 
dissevered our short, but sincere friendship. The sister 
is since dead, but his widow still survives, an ornament 
and a pattern to her sect. I have forgotten, I believe, 
to speak of one trait that adorned the Christian char- 
acter of the Doctor—it was charity; and though firm 
in his own belief, he thought that re/igion might be 


found among all. He was a great admirer of the fer- 


vent Summerfield, and never doubted his especial call 


to the ministry; and the idea of preaching without this 
call he considered as presumptuous impiety. 

During my acquaintance with him a young friend of 
his died, on which occasion he wrote the verses which 
I will now subjoin as a literary specimen of his ability. 


ON THE DEATH OF J. B. CALDWELL, M. D., LATE OF B. 


The wild harp tells no more the sadd’ning tale, 

As once when on the mountain’s hoary side, 

Bards to the winds awoke their solemn wail, 

And wept the gloomy fate of him who died; 

Or many a song had swell’d the airy tide 

When death o’er Caldwell spread his palsying wing; 
We need not imitate the warrior’s pride; 

Our hearts are harps, and memory will bring 

Rich music to the soul, whene’er she wakes the string. 


His hour is swallowed in eternity 


| And death’s pale lamp burns in his sepulchre ; 


The mourner’s nerve writhes not in agony, 


| For resignation’s hand has wiped the tear ; 


He had been confined | 


sent to know if I would take a ride with M. and him-'| 


self. ‘They called in the afternoon, at an early hour; 


but we did not ride far—the poor invalid could not bear 


the motion of the carriage, and they returned and spent || And all was darkness—all with night o’erspread ; 
3 


Yes! for his heart was to our bosoms near, 


O death how dreadful is thy hurrying blow! 

Virtue and youth are buried in an hour! 

We walked with him amid life’s brightest glow, 

We saw the clouds arise—the tempest low’r— 

The thunder’s voice—the lightning’s blasting pow’r; 
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The wreath of joy displaced the withered flow’r ; 
The mourner wept—the parent’s bosom bled, 


Hope clos’d the book of time, and looked beyond the dead. | 


And so I have endeavored to communicate to my 
reader some few of the traits of this amiable, intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and upright Quaker. 

Connetia AvuGusTa. 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 


Ir an inhabitant of some other world should be per- 
mitted in his flight through the universe to visit our 
globe, his feelings at the sight which would be present- 
ed to his view, might be more easily conceived of than 
described. He would see an entire world of immortal 
beings in revolt against Jehovah—whose attention w4s 


| 


| 





engrossed about the things connected with their short | 


. . . ! 
residence here, to the almost complete exclusion of their 


eternal state. His sympathies would be excited imme- 


diately in their behalf; and with feelings of deep solic- | 


itude he might be led to inquire if no remedy had been | 


provided for their otherwise inevitable ruin. 
first time, the story of the incarnation is related to him 
by some attendant spirit. He hears with feelings of as- 


tonishment and admiration. 


For the | 


He is amazed at the in-| 


finite condescension of the Redeemer, and at the care-| 


Jessness and want of interest manifested by those whom 
he came to save. 


With mingled feelings of wonder | 


and pity he seeks the reason and the consequences, | 


But no celestial inhabitant can give him a satisfactory 
answer to that most important of all questions, Why 
In his 


do sinners reject the offer of a Savior’s love? 


unchecked flight through the universe of God, he had | 
passed the great prison-house of despair, and heard the 


lamentations of its hopeless inmates, And now, when 


he hears that they arose in part from those, who, having | 


neglected this offered salvation, were suffering the just 
penalty of their disobedience, we may conceive him in- 
quiring with intense earnestness, Cannot I bear some 
part in telling those who are yet within the reach of 
mercy, the glad news of salvation? With a speed 
which leaves thought far behind, he wings his way to 


the Eternal throne, and with the deepest reverence and | 


submission prostrates himself before the Ruler of the 
universe, and makes known the desire of his heart. 
His zeal and benevolence are approved by Jehovah; 
but he is told that this work had been committed to 


human instrumentality, that the glory might appear. 


entirely of God. 


And here we may well pause and ask ourselves, Is | 


this true? 
mortals? Are the professed followers of Christ enga- 
ged in an enterprise which is denied to angelic minds? 
How great the honor! How awful the responsibilities! 


Who can estimate them? What mind is sufficiently 


strong to compute them? 


Has God indeed committed this work to'| 


What science shall we call , 





‘responsibilities of those in Christian lands? 








to our aid? Where shall we seek for the responsibilities 
of the Christian Church at the present day? Shall we 
summon the whole celestial hierarchy to answer the 
momentous question? It is into such things that they 
desire to look. Shall we ask the regions of the lost? 
A deep wail of unutterable woe is our only answer. 
Shall we go to the heathen world, and there ask the 
Our ques- 
tion rings through the massive halls of their crowded 
temples, and re-echoes from their lofty domes, or from the 
shady heights of their sacred groves. But answer there 
is none, save the deep groan of the dying Pagan, or the 
shriek of the funeral pile. But ere the sound has died 
away upon the breeze, a voice from the eternal world 
declares, ‘Such responsibili/ies can only be measured by 
the worth of the soul.” To know 17s value we must 
know the constitutional susceptibilities of the human 
mind to pleasure or pain, even in this world; and then 
we must lift the vail which separates time from eternity, 
and follow the immortal spirit to its last abode, 

The susceptibilities of the human mind to pleasure, 
even in this life, are almost infinite in extent and variety. 
Who can tell the amount of happiness which may 
spring from memory and imagination—from reason and 
conscience? even in the present state of existence. 
Said a justly celebrated divine in a late discourse, “If 


| all the pleasures of all the inferior animals which have 


existed since the creation, could be concentrated upon 
one, with the aggregate of all their capacities for enjoy- 
ment, yet the human mind, even in this world, pos- 
sesses the capacity of a much greater amount, and of a 
much higher order.” If this be true, what a field does 
But let us attempt to follow this 
immortal mind into eternity. ‘There these capacities 
for enjoyment will be ever on the increase—its every 
faculty expanding, and expanding, and expanding, so 
long as the throne of God shall last, or immortality en- 
As the undying spirit passes through one age 
after another in the infinite series of eternity, it will 


it open to our view ! 


dure. 


arrive ata point in which its susceptibilities of happi- 
ness will far exceed those of Gabriel at the present mo- 
ment; and then it still has an eternity before it to ex- 
pand and increase—for ever approaching the infinite 
capacities of Jehovah without the possibility of ever 
attaining them. What a thing is the immortal mind! 

In heaven the means for the gratification of these 
susceptibilities are commensurate with the susceptibili- 


| ties themselves—increase with their increase, and run 
| parallel with the existence of the soul. 
lis anticipated and provided for; and its capacity for en- 


Its every want 


joyment, and its real enjoyment, will increase in geo- 
metrical progression throughout the unending cycles of 


| eternity. 


But the susceptibilities of the human mind are as 
great to pain as they are to pleasure. In this scene of 
existence, happiness and misery are only relative terms— 
they are mingled emotions— 

“For every bitter hath its sweet, 


And every rose its thorn.” 


But in eternity all will be happiness, pure and unal- 
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loyed ; or all will be misery, dire and enneeily:. 
the world of despair those ever expanding susceptibili- | 
ties to pleasure will only meet with an eternal disap- 


pointment, while those to pain will feast for ever upon) 
Could we} 


the repast supplied by unending remorse. 
with Milton enter the walls of the eternal prison—. 


“ High reaching to the horrid roof; 
And thrice threefold the gates; three folds of brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsumed,” 


and there view the misery of the lost, we might be able 
to form some idea of the worth of the soul. There 
death eternal reigns. 
cient bard of earth— 


“Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 
The knees of terror quake, and on it hung 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
Through soul and body both: of heavenly make 
Original the being seemed, but fallen, 
And worn and wasted with enormous woe; 
And still around the everlasting lance 
It writhed convulsed, and uttered dreadful groans; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wished 
To die; but could not die.” 


Yet how far does it fall 


How dreadful the portraiture! 
below the more dreadful reality ! 
The period will probably come—though perhaps far | 
off in the vista of eternal years—when each lost spirit | 
will endure at every moment, more misery than all the |! 





collected and concentrated woe which now invests the | 
world of despair. And even then a miserable efernily | 
i} 

‘also: 


is still in prospect. Verily, what shall it profit a man | 
if he gain the whole world, but in the end lose his own 
soul? | 

Do Christians feel these things to be living realities? |) 
Do they burn with intense anxiety for the immediate | 


salvation of all over whom they exert an influence? | 


Do they realize that the influence of their examples 


When the Church, both ministry and people, shall || 
feel the full weight of the responsibilities which rest} 
upon them, and put forth corresponding action—then | 
will revival follow revival in quick succession through- | 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
put forth for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
such as have not been since the days of primitive Chris- 


kingdom | 


tianity. The wealth of the Church will be consecrated | 1 


to the great work of glorifying God in the salvation of 


souls; and the angel having the everlasting Gospel on 


preach to the nations of the earth shall be heard flying ! 


through the midst of heaven, while close behind him) 
shall be heard the sound of another crying with a loud 
voice, “It is finished—-the kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ;| 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.”” And the grand 


chorus of the celestial choirs shall burst forth in louder 'm 
“ Alleluia, for the| 


and sweeter sound’ than ever before, 
Lord God omnipotent reigheth.” And earth, redeemed 


and sanctified, shall re-echo the sound, “ Alleluia, for 


the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
3 
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| Mrs. W 


There—as portrayed by the an-| 


may instrumentally seal the eternal happiness or mis- | 
ery of some whom they hold most dear? | 


Efforts will be ! 


| known. 





ANXIOUS MOTHERS. 








From the Mother’s Magazine. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


May 6, 1841. 
I nasTeN to reply to your affectionate letter, my dear 
, from a consciousness that you have attri- 
buted to me far more than I deserve. I do not in the 
least wonder at the effect upon your mind, which had 
been prepared so skillfully to receive a sentence from 
the precious word of God; nor in the least do I wonder 
that itshould soothe your soul like the voice which 
I only wonder at my own ob- 





said, “ Peace, be still.” 
duracy from day to day as [ open the volume, and the 
‘same words are read without feeling, which, when 
borne by the Spirit to the soul, subdue and overwhelm 
It was thus that those words arrested me which I 
: “ Be careful for 
nothing.” 'They held me in mysterious and delightful 
suspense, as if more and still more was wrapt in their 
It brought me upto an infinite rest, if I 
may so express it. It embraced the whole of life. I 
could think of nothing which it did not touch—no sor- 
row, or affliction, or distress, or bereavement, or desola- 
tion, not even the billows of death lay out of that little 


it. 
luve to repeat a thousand times over 
” 


meaning. 


| 
And how sweet it is to me that I was per- 


sentence, 
mitted to repeat it to you, and that it was wafted to your 
inmost soul, and sealed there by the blessing of the 
Spirit in the moment of utmost need. O that it may 
ever, as it now does, dwell upon my heart and yours 
and surely after such an impressive message from 
| the Comforter, should we venture to forget it? 

! At one time during the past winter another beautiful 
passage hushed the tumult of my cares. It was this: 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” O, it is 
for the believer that it was written. I took my heavy 
‘load and went, and it was lost at the feet of Jesus! 
Why do we suffer such blessed words to lie unapplied 
to ourselves? We who know the way to the Savior, 
| why should we not cast all upon him? But then, it 
“needs the agency of the Spirit to reveal the meaning. 
It gues the “preparation of the heart” before the 
“answer” comes from the Lord. Since these gracious 
aids have been afforded, I think I have not suffered half 
an hour’s anxious care about any thing, for the moment 
‘I begin to sink, the remedy is at hand and I dare not 
disobey. Why is it not even more sinful to disobey or 
slight such errands of love—such an answer to prayer, 
‘than positive injunctions in the word of God? When 
Divine truth is thus presented to the mind, I feel as if 
I knew nothing of the Bible compared to what is to be 
O, if every promise could so come home to 
the heart, who could sustain the weight of glory! 
_“ With open face we could then behold the glory of the 
Lord.” Such views of truth probably explain the 
ystery of dying faith, or what seems almost a mystery 
in our darkness. A “Fear not, 1am with thee,” would 
be sufficient to raise a song of triumph, while every 
| “heart-string was breaking.” Such views of truth are 
designed to honor God in life. 
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Original. 
THE BAPTISM. 
— | 

BY THE EDITOR, 


THerr was a man of our acquaintance who had 


been for thirteen years a professor of religion, and du- 


ring much of that time an official member of the 
Church. Like most of his brethren, he had been at- 
tentive to the means of grace in the closet and in the 
sanctuary. Yet his devotions had sometimes been for-| 
mal, not exerting a vital influence on his life. At four’ 
different times he had been roused from his lukewarm- 


pulses of grace, he had regained the comforts of religion. 

Once in night visions he stood on a snow-drift near 
to a village of thirty or forty old tenements. ‘The 
street was on his right hand, some fifty rods distant; 


saw in his dream a lion of the largest size, and of a' 
most ferocious aspect, making toward him. 
for the nearest house, thinking that possibly he might 
run half the distance that his pursuing foe must ac- 
complish in order to overtake him before he reached it. 
As he entered the house, and closed the door, his sav- | 
age pursuer reached it. Scarcely had he time to con- 
gratulate himself on his escape, when he perceived that | 
the door was broken, and its pannels loose, and that a | 
slight pressure upon it from without would expose him, | 
unprotected, to the fury of the lion. He saw, too, that | 
the house was uninhabited, and open at various points ; 
so that, after all his efforts, he was not protected, and | 
would probably soon be torn in pieces, Jn the agita-| 
tion which ensued he awoke, with these words sound- | 
ing, it seemed, in his ears, and through his soul, “ Who 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

None can conjecture the effect of this dream. The 
words of Scripture seemed for days to be ringing all 
through him; and the supposed escape from the lion, 
with a vivid recollection of the agony experienced in 
the exposed condition here described, made an impres- 
sion so deep and abiding, that it proved, for a time, a 
salutary warning. 
straining him from a farther relapse, or perhaps an entire 
falling away ; for, doubtless, without supernatural checks | 
and aids, Christ’s disciples would all forsake him. 

At another time, when his faith had declined, and, 
of course, all the graces of the Spirit languished, he 
awoke from undreaming slumber, with these words im- 
pressed upon him in a most solemn yet consoling man- 
ner, “I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow | 
as the lily, and cast forth his root as Lebanon;” and/| 
blessed results again followed, for a season, this merciful 
visitation. 

On another occasion, when his heart had begun to| 
turn aside like a deceitful bow, he dreamed that his Sa- | 
vior came and spoke with him face to face, warning | 
him of his unfaithfulness, and reminding him of all | 
that had been done for him—of the agony it had cost | 


It was probably the means of re- 





{ 


| and walked on his knees to the door as he did so. 


He made | 


|| the blessed Redeemer to bring him from darkness to 


light through the cross, and of the ingratitude and the 


peril of forsaking Jesus and going back to sin. Under 


the influence of this dream, or rather of the waking 


‘impressions which followed it, he was again recalled to 
Christian fidelity and watchfulness, 

Again, in a relapsed state of his affections, he dreamed 
that he was worshiping in a Baptist church, and that, 


} 
| 


|the eucharist being administered, he was denied the 


privilege of communion. But he seemed to be in the 
altar, on his knees, in a posture to receive the ele- 
‘ments, and that there the love of God was diffused 


| through his soul, wonderfully, as at his conversion, 
ness, and under the warnings of the Spirit, and new im- | 


He thought that he began to proclaim the Savior’s love, 
He 
‘awoke, and was so affected to find it was a dream, and 
not a sweet and saving reality, that he wept much. 


| Meanwhile, it was the case that this disciple, so vari- 
and about as far from him in the opposite direction he | 


able in his states of mind, and so visited in his slum- 
bers, had generally no faith in dreams. He seldom 
recollected the imaginations of his sleeping hours, and 


| scarcely ever spoke of them; yet, at the times above- 


mentioned, his dreams were somehow connected with 
deep and solemn religious impressions, which served, 


1 in a measure, to check his backslidings, and restore his 
| soul, 


| In 184— this unfaithful follower of the Lamb be- 
came deeply affected at the recollection of his frequent 
relapses. It was no dream that then drew his atten- 
tion to the sad condition of a backslider. Realities, 


| which crowded upon him in fearful array, and burdened 


his soul in a manner indescribable, impelled him to 
seek the Savior’s face, and re-assure himself of an in- 
terest in the atoning blood. As his heart-wanderings 
at this time had been more than usually aggravated, so 
‘his return was with deeper penitence—with much self- 
|accusation and self-abasement. 

| It commenced in the closet. Its earliest stage was 
‘a clear discovery—aided by circumstances extremely 
| reproving—of his lukewarm, fallen state. He was 
‘brought to feel that, though born again, he had lost 
much of his confidence to claim freedom from present 
/condemnation, and to enter into communion with God. 
A sense of the captivity which oppressed him became 
very deep and affecting. In this state he betook him- 
self more diligently to prayer. At first it was a mere 
duty, almost joyless, and even burdensome—discharged 
not for present comfort, but in regard to resulting ad- 
vantages. He resolved, however, to practice it night 
and day, as the means of return to his abused Savior. 
He anticipated that, for a long time, devotion would be 
a mere travail of soul; that it would be a severely pro- 
tracted penance, to which might succeed the recovery 
of peace. For a few days it was as he expected; but 
‘instead of months of agony, he soon felt the softening 
power of the Spirit. His sore conviction of long and 
aggravated heart-wanderings soon turned into “godly 
| sorrow,” which all who have experienced know to be 
| grateful to the soul—a pleasing rather than a painful 
'state of mind. 
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Within three weeks from the commencement of || 


these efforts he felt that his peace was restored; and. 
so powerful was the work of God in his heart, that his 


tongue was almost constantly employed in prayer or. 
Now it was that he saw more clearly than he | 
ever had how earnestly and perseveringly he must) 
seek wisdom and strength from God, if he would be | 


praise. 


saved from backsliding, and escape an endless hell. 


He began to inquire yet further what safety there could | 
g juire y y ! 
guage of the apostle, “ as He is so are we in this world.” 


be in one so prone to wander, while he carried about 
with him so many unsubdued tempers. 
in his heart were the roots of many evils, which, though 
they could not grow while under the reign of grace, | 
yet were ever ready to spring up under the least de- | 


clinings of faith and love. He felt that there was no) 


safety in this state, and that he could never hope, with- | 
| heart, and glowing, as it were, through all his being, 


out presumption, to persevere in the ways of the Lord, 
without the entire destruction of these roots of evil. 
Moved by this single motive therefore, namely, his 
own safety, he began to cry unto the Lord to deliver 
him from the remains of the carnal mind. 


The reader may say, “this motive was very selfish.” | 
| his case—*“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 


Doubtless it was. But can an unsanctified heart act 
from motives entirely pure? 
contradiction in terms. 


filed fountain. Its motives are streams from that foun- | 


tain; and how then can they be without defilement? | 


Can a corrupt fountain send forth pure waters! 

Day after day he besought the Lord to purify him) 
from all sin. 
upon his knees; for, indeed, he became so used to this 
posture, and so intent on the blessing which he sought, 
that he grudged the time devoted to his sleep and 
meals. Meanwhile, he was more and more blessed. ! 
He felt that he grew in grace from day to day. 
was emphatically a wrestling spirit. 
the Lord, he had strength given him from above to 
take hold on God with an unyielding grasp. What! 
fervors were then kindled in his bosom! What joys, 
immortal overflowed his soul! He dwelt in the land| 
Beulah, and discerned the glories of his distant home. 
But with these joys he was not satisfied, and zn them 
he determined not to rest. He persevered in almost! 
unremitted cries for holiness. 

And now he had come to dove holiness; so that he’ 
desired it not only for safety, but for its own sake. It) 
appeared to him infinitely beautiful and desirable. He, 
thirsted for it as the hunted roe “pants for the water | 
He could meditate, converse, read, and pray | 
of little else. Every thing in the universe besides had | 
become to him, as it were, a blank. All that was love-| 
ly in earth or in heaven seemed so merely on account | 
of holiness. God was lovely because he was intensely | 





brooks.” 


holy. And his creatures were lovely or unlovely in pro- | ! 
portion as they did or did not partake of this attribute. i 


He saw that | 
| living God—that the image of the heavenly might be 


he was not unhappy. 
and in putting forth these struggles, he rejoiced. 


| nature; 
To say yes, would be a) 


An unsanctified heart is a de- | 


It might be said of him that he lived | 





Mahan, and the Guide to Christian Perfection, One 
or another of those works was almost his constant 
companion. He also resorted to the society of the 
sanctified, questioned with them, joined them in prayer, 
and by every possible means sought knowledge and 
understanding. Thus his struggles daily increased, 
And finally he began to feel that he “had a baptism to 
be baptized with” —that he must be pure or die—that 
he could not endure life unless he might fulfill that lan- 


QO, how his heart and his flesh then cried out for the 


| restored to him—fiud/y restored! He was straitened 
‘beyond measure, until this, even this should be accom- 


| plished i in him. 


Yet, with such vehement desires burning in his 


In the strength of these desires, 
In 
them he had hope. He saw that they were not from 
and if from the Spirit, which he could not 
doubt, this great and precious promise was suited to 


And in 
this hungering there was even fruition as well as hope. 


after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 


The bread and the water of life were so given him as 
not instantly to fill his large desires, but (with much 
present comfort in partaking them) so as to sharpen 
his appetite for their exceeding sweetness, 

It must not be inferred that his state of mind was 
uniform—that no seasons of relapse or coldness broke 
in upon this life of quickening ardors and vigorous de- 
Far from it. In the midst of these journey- 
ings he was often much discouraged, Like the ship 


votion. 


His | beating into port, whose pilot misses his expectation to 
Bowed before | | enter the harbor on the present tack, so was this spirit- 


ual mariner more than once thrown back, to be tempest- 
tossed and almost wrecked ere he entered into rest. 
(To be concluded.) 


19 8B Otte 
Original. 
SONNET. 


TO A RIVULET—IN AUTUMN. 


Caxm, placid, streamlet! ever gently flowing, 
To the rich music of thy own sweet chime; 
No more reflected in thy breast are glowing 
The lovely blossoms of the summer time; 
And yet, though autumn rules our northern clime, 
Thou glidest peacefully upon thy way ; 
The silver stars at night upon thee shine— 
The golden sun illumes thy deeps by day. 
Thus, when my life’s fair spring-tide glides away, 
And friends and hopes, like birds and flowers, have 
gone, 


Besides praying night and day for purity of heart, | | May light from heaven, with pure, effulgent ray, 


he read and studied on this, to the exclusion of almost | 
every other theme. The Bible was his text-book. He i My deeds all kindness—words like thy low song, 


i 
examined, also, Wesley, Fletcher, Watson, Benson, | 
Manual, | 


and other Wesleyan authors, with Merrit’s 
3 


Beam on my path, then desolate and lone— 


Sweeter and holier still as I draw near my home! 
T. L. H. 


¢ 
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be authorized to draw on the Editor and General Book 
Steward, (Bangs’ Hist., Vol. III, p. 53.) But, then, 
‘custom had already decided this question so far as to 
render the acceptance of the appropriation as a thing 
out of order, and a kind of innovation on Methodism. 
Wuen appointed to any office, Bishop Roberts | And, as far as we can learn, Bishop Roberts did not 
prayed much to Almighty God for direction and grace | avail himself of this provision from 1816 to 1819, or 
to guide and aid him. On his election to the Episco-| there was no action on the case by the Editor and 
pacy, he was much perplexed; but by the timely ex-|| Book Agent at New York. Which of these two is 
hortation of his early instructor, the Rev. James Quinn, | correct we cannot now say. ‘Two hundred dollars and 
and prayer to Almighty God, his mind was relieved, | his traveling expenses composed the utmost that they 
and he consented to the onerous duties of the Episco-/ could expect to receive from the Church. With such 
pacy as a heavy cross, which he took up with great fear | an allowance they could not reside in any of the east- 
and trembling. But it was his peculiar temperament | ern cities, or in any city, except in dependence on their 
to pursue with steady, untiring perseverance, whatever i own private resources. These were small—amounting 
he undertook, without even the appearance of zeal or | to a cabin, and land very little improved, and now much 
any movement that would create noise, or call atten- } neglected by their long absence, so that it would scarcely 
tion to his acts by the gaze of the public. He was | rent for the taxes; and the whole, if sold, would proba- 
always silent, except when compelled to speak—he | bly amount to no more than two or three hundred dollars, 
was in the rear and shade, except when he was thrust | It is true that those where he was acquainted, and highly 
out into observation—every person was preferred by | esteemed in some of the eastern cities, would probably 
him to himself, except when his official duties compel- | have assisted them. But then this was an uncertain 
led him, as by a kind of necessity, to become leader, I provision, and could not be depended on so as to create 
and take the seat of office. | the debt of house rent and family expenses depending 
When he returned to Philadelphia, after the session jon it. Besides, this mode of living did not suit the 
of the General conference at Baltimore, in May, 1816, views and feelings of independence which they had 
where he was elected and ordained Bishop, his wife | imbibed in early life, and had cherished and practiced 
asked him what he should do with her. ‘T'o this he | down to the present time. The mode of residing east 
replied that she might choose any one of three things, | of the mountains was therefore mutually abandoned. 
viz., to reside in Philadelphia or east of the moun-| It was then inquired, shall we travel together? This, 
tains, to travel with him, or to reside at Shenango on | also, was canvassed, and had its difficulties. It would 
their own farm. These three propositions were, there- || be difficult, indeed impossible, for a woman to keep 
fore, called up for prayerful and mutual consideration ; | pace with a Methodist Bishop. Especially, it could 
and, though proposed to her for the purpose of leaving | not be done with comfort. An unwelcome visit, too, 
her to her own choice, the interests of the Church in- || might be made by the Bishop’s wife, where it was not 
volved in the decision called for the most deliberate ex- | expected, and neither was this plan in keeping with 
amination and conclusion of both. | their spirit of independence. It was therefore aban- 
The first question asked was, shall we reside in Phil- | doned. 
adelphia or east of the mountains? Here the ques- Their determined choice, or rather the necessity of 


i! 
1) 
| 
| 
\} 


EXTRACT FROM HIS MANUSCRIPT LIFE BY C. ELLIOTT. 


tion of pecuniary resources came up. Bishops Asbu- 
ry, M’Kendree, and Whatcoat were all single men, and 
eighty or one hundred dollars, and their traveling ex- 
penses, constituted their income. The leading Metho- 
dist preachers, too, had been single men. Thus, epis- 
copal and clerical single life among the leading preach- 
ers had shaped ministerial support to suit the pressing 
wants of single men while efficient, leaving sickness or 
old age to depend on charity, or fortuitous circumstan- 
ces. ‘Then the married preachers received little more 
than the single preachers; and when they did receive 


their case, compelled them to repair to their old cabin 
on the land which he located in the year 1796, just 
twenty years previous. Here they could be indepen- 
dent. And if they had privations and difficulties they 
had them to themselves, and were not exposed to the 
| public gaze of a city, or the inspection of wealthy 
'friends. Here, too, they could be like their neighbors. 
| Their house, or cabin, was as good, their furniture as 
good, their spring, and gourd to dip the water, as good. 
If Mrs. Roberts must spin, and milk, and weave, and 
_make garden, and raise chickens, and feed pigs, occa- 





it, it was considered as an unnecessary or a prodigal | sionally, all her neighbors did all these things just as 


expenditure. And such were the unpleasant circum-| 
stances attending the forced supplies of married men, | 
that most men of independence and worth would soon- | 
er locate than be met in every direction with repulse | 
or disparagement. It is true that the General confer- } 
ence of 1816 ordained that the Book Agents, in con- | 
junction with the Book Committee in New York, be | 
authorized to estimate the sum to defray the necessary | 


she did them. And if Mr. Roberts, in any spare time 
at home, must plough, and chop, and make rails, and 
work hard, all his neighbors did the same. The land- 
lord would not crave rent for his house, for his cabin 
was worth no rent. The carpet vender, and cabinet 
maker, and furniture men would not crave him for their 
bills, as he needed none of their wares, and contracted 
no debts in their establishments. With an axe and an 


expenses of the Bishops’ families, for which they shall | auger, and a drawing-knife, with some slippery elm 
Vor. IIT.—412 
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bark, stripped from the wild forest tree of his own 
wood, a bedstead, good enough for the Bishop and his 
lady, was made in less than one day, by his own hand; 
and on it they could sleep sweetly, except when occa- 


sionally interrupted: by the drippings from the leaky | 
roof; but then these were mostly caught by the sugar | 

1 
| proceeded to the Natchez conference. 


troughs on the loft over their bed. 
Before their consultation was ended, 


swollen by the spirit of independence, beat high for’ 


still flowed—their double 
could | 
fowls would 


Shenango. Their 
cabin was still standing—the few neglected acres 


spring 
soon be put in repair. A few domestic 
soon produce chickens, one cow would give them milk, 
and plenty, by economy, would supply all their neces- 
sary wants. ‘Their course was fixed, and Shenango’ 
was their destination. 

They purposed to set out for the west from Baltimore, 
Mrs. Roberts went by water from Philadelphia to Bal- 
timore. Mr. Roberts and little George Roberts, his 
nephew, went on horseback, 
saddle, and the latter riding on a blanket. 

At Baltimore the friends procured for him Bishop | 
Asbury’s carriage and traveling trunk. 
were harnessed and put to the carriage. 
his wife, and nephew, George, traveled, with as much 
of their clothing and bedclothes as they could carry 
with them. They proceeded on their journey without 
difficulty. When they came to the mountains the 
turnpike road was then newly graded, but not paved or) 
stoned. Up the first mountain ascent the mud was 
Mrs. Roberts and little 
George, in the worst places, would get out and walk. 
Having done this at a certain place where the road was 


In this he, | 


very deep in some places. 
i 


unusually muddy, and having gained the summit of | 


the hill, where the road wound round, she sat down to 
He 


wait the arrival of the newly constituted Bishop. 
walked and drove his horses. 


ings, and breeches, formed the clerical fashion of the | 


The horses and carriage got fairly fastened in| 
He put his shoulder to the wheel, | 


times. 
the deep mud. 
pushed with all his might, gave the word of command | 


their hearts, \ 


the former riding on a/| 


| boards occasionally. 
Long boots, long stock-| 


| When they were nearly down the mountain the band- 
box was missed, and gave him an opportunity of re- 


‘turning for it. The fate of the band-box served as a 


| pretty good offset for the previous muddy rencounter 


ascending the mountain. 

They arrived in safety at Shenango. The Bishop 
She accompa- 
nied him to Cadiz, and then returned and lived with 
Nancy M’Granahan, his sister, till spring. He trav- 
‘eled on horseback to Natchez, Mississippi, and contin- 
ued his travels in that way till the next spring, and then 
He was sick among the Indians, as he 


At Gib- 


| got home. 
‘took the fever and ague on the Mississippi. 


| son’s Port he lay three or four weeks dangerously ill. 


| His fare, among the Indians, was mostly sour hommo- 
jny. At first, when passing through their country, 
‘they charged him high for ferriage—as high as two dol- 
lars on some occasions. But when they learned that 
_he was a Chief, they let him go free of ferriage. 

Mrs. Roberts, early in the spring, before the arrival 
of Mr. Roberts, purposed to reside in her own cabin, 


erected, in former years, by the hands of her husband. 


His two horses | The clap-boards were old, and the roof needed repair. 


|The neighbors kindly repaired the roof, or, as was the 
‘custom, laid the roof anew, by adding some new clap- 
| boards to the old, and using the best of them, turning 
‘the best end outside. Still, in heavy rains, the water 
would find its way between them. On the first night, 
after the Bishop’s return, he was pretty well wet in his 
| bed, and shook next day with the ague. Further re- 
pairs were made to the roof; but it was far from being 
water proof during his stay, which was three years, or 
16 to 1819. As he came to the conclusion tu 
remove to Indiana, he neither built a better house, nor 
repaired the old one, further than to adjust the clap- 
Nor was it at all marvelous that 
All his neighbors did the 
same—it was a matter of course, and no one either 
complained that their cabins sometimes leaked, nor did 
| they wonder to see the cabins of their neighbors in the 
/same condition. 


‘from 18 


he lived in the leaky cabin. 


Here we would remark that we have no journal of 
He wrote nothing of the 


to the horses, and the carriage moved upwards. By | 
such procedures in the bad places, he gained the sum- | | Bishop Roberts’ travels. 
mit, where his partner watched his operations, with | kind himself, and we have nothing from his pen, except 
mingled feelings of commisseration and occasional | the brief narrative written from his own mouth by Dr. 
smiles, on seeing him fairly bespattered with mud from | | Simpson, and reaching from his birth to the year 1808, 
shoulder downwards. The mud ran over the top of | or to the sixth year of his ministry. After that time 
his boots, and left but a small part of his person free | we have no written documents to rely on. The annu- 
from its largest smearings. On his arrival at the top| al Minutes do not say what Bishops attended the con- 
of the mountain she exclaimed, with some pleasantry, i ferences, or when and where they sat. It is true that, 
“You are a pretty Bishop, indeed!” | at the end of the minutes for each conference, it is said 

On their descent down Laurel Hill, west of Port | when and where the next session shall be; but changes 
Ligonier, the road was very rough, and while she was! have sometimes been made in the times in their sité 
tings which throws uncertainty around the precise 
And very little can be gained from the published 
proceedings of conferences since our periodicals came 
|into existence, as they say very little concerning the 


shifting for herself in walking downward, choosing | 
her steps down the shelving rocks and s 
the mountain, and while he was engaged driving, walk- | | 
ing, and balancing.the carriage, so as to keep it from’ 
overturning, her band-box fell out, and the wheels of | movements of the Bishops, which would enter into a 
Had we a detailed account of 
and other wearables. the travels of Bishop Roberts, especially his travels in 














the carriage passed over it, crushing it flat, and bruising | narrative of their lives. 


thoroughly her caps, 
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the frontier west, similar to the interesting narratives | 


which Bishop Morris gave of his journey from St. 
Louis to Texas, the narrative would contain a large 
number of the most thrilling events, 
op Roberts kept no such narrative, and no one did, and 
no one, indeed, could keep it for him. This will form 
a chasm in our narrative of his life which no art of ours 
or of mortal man can make up. 

His 


means of information in literature, while young, were 


This, too, however, is an incident of his life. 
very small. ‘l'o compose, at that day, formed no part 
of common education. 
supposed to need the art of expressing their thoughts | 
clearly and forcibly on paper. 
be the privilege only of the few literati. 


And the great mass were never 


This was supposed to 
Bishop Rob- 


him gladly. 


_— 


In winter, or toward the close of it, he visited the 
Virginia conference. In his travels this year he lay 


out a whole night, and held his horse by the bridle, to 
But, alas! Bish- | 


prevent him from running away. It is hard to account 
for this, unless we attribute it to his extreme diffidence, 
by which he was often prevented from enjoying the 
comforts of life. Or it may be ascribed to his want of 
money to bear his expenses; and, sooner than make 
his wants known, he would, as he often did, lie or stay 
out ail night when almost any one would entertain 
He was known to give his funds for be- 
nevolent purposes, and when they were all exhausted, 
he would suffer hunger, or any other privation, sooner 
than make his wants known. 

In January, 1818, Mrs. Roberts traveled on horse- 


ers, in after life, never applied himself to composition, | back from Shenango to Alexandria, and met the Bish- 


with the view of transmitting his thoughts to posteri- | 
ty, though his attainments, by reading, were very re- | 
spectable indeed, and his acquisitions, by experience | 
and observation, guided by his native prudence and 
large mind, were very superior indeed. His error was 
that he believed he could never succeed in this. But 
practice would make him perfect in this, and nothing | 
but practice ever could. His defect here was, that he | 
did not cultivate the art of composition, and transmit ), 


to posterity the incidents of his eventful life. Leading | 
men owe this debt to the present and rising genera- 
tions. And should our little narrative ever reach the 
men who sit at the helm of our ecclesiastical affairs, 
we hope they will see the necessity of chronicling the 
events of their day, for the benefit of posterity. If 
they will not do this, others will do it for them imper- 
fectly, or falsely, and perhaps maliciously. 
therefore reduced to the necessity of testifying for | 





They are 
themselves what they have seen, heard, or know; or | 
permit either true, false, or suborned witnesses to say | 
what they please concerning them. We must, there- | 
fore, slightly fault Bishop Roberts for this negligence, 
or, rather, mistake, while we desire to apologize for him 
in consequence of his want of early opportunities; but 


especially in consequence of his great modesty and 
humility, which rendered it an intolerable cross for| 
him ever to say any thing of himself which would | 
render him prominent. 

In the fall of 1817 he and Mrs. Roberts visited Indi- 
ana, and returned in the winter to Shenango. His) 
brother Lewis, to whom he was strongly attached, had 
purchased land in Indiana, and had moved, we think, | 
to that state. The Bishop, too, had made a small pur-| 
chase of wild land in the same neighborhood, and had | 
determined to make this country his future residence. |, 

He hunted a good deal this winter, while at home, | 
and among other trophies of the chase was a fox. A' 
recurrence to his former favorite pursuit seemed to de- 
light him very much, so that he enjoyed an occasional | 





way again. 


‘ed for three days on blackberries. 


op. She expected to have company, but was disap- 
pointed. She met, however, a preacher at Bedford, 
Pa., who rode with her to Alexandria. 
to be deterred from her purpose by trivial causes. 


She was not 
She 
then went with the Bishop to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia conferences, taking York in their way. He re- 
turned with her to York. From the latter place she 
traveled in company with a young man and woman to 
Pittsburg. On 
the horse she rode she carried a pack, and on the led 


She rode one horse and led another. 


horse a larger pack on a pack-saddle, The packs con- 


sisted of their clothing and books, which they could 


not carry with them when they moved, together with 


some presents in clothing which their friends in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia had bestowed on them. 
times she led the horse with a line attached to his bri- 


Some- 


dle, she going before, and the horse following the one 
she rode. Sometimes, when tired of this mode, she 
would drive him before her; but this mode was attend- 
ed with some inconvenience, as the loose horse would 


occasionally run off the path; and then she was com- 


‘pelled to gallop after him and turn him into the right 


She traveled alone from Pittsburg to She- 
nango, a distance of nearly eighty miles. No misfor- 
tune befell her, except that she was once thrown off 
her horse, but from which she received no injury. 


The Bishop proceeded on horseback to attend the 


'New York, New England, and Genesee conferences, 


He got home in July. He traveled, on his way home, 
on a new route through the Genesee flats, and subsist- 
We suspect his 
money ran out; for he would almost perish with hun- 
ger, rather than make his wants known. He attended 
the Ohio conference this year, which sat in Steuben- 
ville, Aug. 7, 1818. 

In the year 1819 he moved from Shenango to Law- 
rence county, Indiana. ‘The leading reasons were the 
following, as far as we can learn: 

He was not very well pleased with the soil and cli- 





hunt as much as he did in any former time. ‘The ague | mate of Mercer county, after he had visited Indiana, 
still cleaved to him, and he had, also, a visit from the | and other parts of the further west. And the soil and 
jaundice. But his strong constitution resisted their |climate of the southern part of Indiana pleased him 
force, so that he was enabled to follow up his appoint- | much better. As he had a taste for agriculture and 
| retired life, he supposed that Indiana would suit him 
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better than where he lived. His brother Lewis had | her. 


already moved to Indiana, and to him he was most 
fondly attached, and therefore desired to live near him, 
not only for the sake of his society, but also to avail 
himself of his watch-care over his temporal concerns 
when he was from home. He had, also, several ne- 
phews and nieces, for whom he wished to do all in his 
power; and, by moving to the new country, he believed 
he could aid them more than by staying where he was. 
But, above all, he wished to be as little expense to the 


Church as possible; and, with his spirit of indepen- | 


dence on the one hand, and his generosity on the other, 
he believed he could secure to himself a living, and at 


the same time depend little on others, and benefit those 


who were closely allied to him in blood relationship. 
No appropriation was made for the support of his fam- 
ily, or, if there was, he had not applied for it; and he 


got no more from the Church than his traveling expen- | 


ses and his quarterage—that is, two hundred dollars 
per annum. His property at Shenango amounted to 
very little. The mill scarcely paid its expenses; and 
it and one hundred acres of the land was sold for a 
trivial sum, only a very small part of which he realized. 
The remaining three hundred acres of his original tract 
was of little value. 
The improvements consisted of the small clearing, the old 
double cabin, and a log stable. 
no more than three or four hundred dollars at this time, 
and that amount, probably, cou!d not be obtained for it 
in good payments from responsible men. It is true, he 
sold it, shortly after or before his removal to Indiana, 
for five hundred dollars; but, after waiting many years, 


A very small part of it was cleared. 


The whole was worth 


he was not paid, and the land finally reverted to him 
again. It was finally sold for long payments, to sev- 


eral persons, amounting in all to six hundred dollars, 


after he had waited many years before he could sell, | 


and then he received it in small amounts, after long 


The two young men had a fourth horse, which 


| they rode alternately. Little George fared as he could, 


sometimes in the carriage, at other times riding behind 
Esther or one of the young men. ‘hey carried with 
them their own provisions, and when they were ex- 
hausted they replenished them as they could. In this 
manner they traveled until they reached the end of 
their journey on the 28th of November. 

During their whole course he rarely stopped at the 
The first night 
he staid with Mr. Fell, a few miles distant. The next 
he staid with his old friend, Dr. Bostwick. During 
the rest of his journey he put up at the public taverns, 
and it was rarely known who he was, until after he 
On Sabbaths where he remained from Sat- 


house of any of his religious friends. 


was gone. 
urday until Monday, he was mostly discovered to his 
fiiends, as he always attended meeting; but he never 
proclaimed who he was. ‘This was left to the circum- 
stances of the case to declare. Even when he attended 
worship he always took a humble or retired seat; so 
that few, from his demeanor, would suspect him for a 
preacher, except that his dignified appearance and plain 
clothing would serve as indexes of discovery. 

His brother Lewis had succeeded in raising a cabin for 
him; but it was the mere shell of a cabin, having only 
the rough log walls, the clap-board roof, and sleepers; 
but was without chimney, door, window, floor, or loft. 

When they arrived in the new Episcopal residence, 
on the evening of the 28th of November, 1819, their 
provisions were exhausted. But they obtained some 
potatoes, which were raised for them near the cabin, or 
Which of the 
two ways they were so fortunate as to obtain them for 


which they procured from a neighbor. 
supper we could not ascertain. As they had no time 
or fixtures for boiling the potatoes, they made up a fire 
in the place where the chimney was to stand, and roast- 


ed the potatoes. They were placed in rows on a sleep- 


er, about knee high from the ground, and the good 


delays. 

After the best deliberation in his power, he resolved, 
in 1819, to move to Lawrence county, Indiana. He 
packed up his goods in November of this year. He| 


was delayed, partly in consequence of attending the 
Ohio and other conferences in the fall. A further de- 
lay was occasiond by snagging one of his horses, 
When the morning of his departure was come, he was 
earnestly desirous of setting out very early, in order to 
avoid the affliction of parting froin his friends. But in 
this he was disappointed. His relatives and neighbors 
convened early to see him before his departure. Before 
a final separation took place, they all united in prayer; 
and such were the greetings of his friends and neigh- 
bors, that the day was far spent before he could set out. 
On that day he traveled only a few miles. 

The company consisted of himself and wife, Thom- 
as Roberts and Robert Roberts, sons of his brother 
Thomas, his little nephew, George, and his niece, Es- 
ther Lindsay, daughter of his favorite sister Elizabeth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts rode in the two horse carriage, 


filled pretty well with bed-clothes and other clothing. 
Esther rode another horse, with a good-sized pack under 
3 


Bishop devoutly asked a blessing before meal, and re- 
turned thanks with equal devotion for the supply of 
food. But Esther, who was about fourteen, was very 
much displeased at the present meagre fare, and the 
She re- 
tired to a corner in rather a disconsolate mood, which 


was very unusual to her. 


prospect of comfort which lay before them. 


She observed to little George 
and the young men that she did not see why uncle 
should ask a blessing and return thanks for a supper of 
roasted potatoes, without any thing else in the world to 
eat. ‘They placed some unhewed puncheons on the 
sleepers, and prepared their beds for the night as well 
as they could. Just as they were about to go to sleep 


the wolves began to howl near the house. The open 


_ spaces for the door and chimney had no protection from 


their incursion—a large fire only served to intimidate 
the wolves, and to discover them, should they enter 
the cabin. As they continued to howl, Esther became 
very much alarmed, as she had heard it said that the 
wolves killed a horse for them in Shenango, just after 
old Mr. Richfoid had moved to that couatry. Mr, 


_ Roberts used all his persuasion to pacify her and little 
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George, both of whom were much alarmed. After || occasional days he spent in that way. This, indeed, 
awhile the wolves, seeing the blazing fire, and no good ‘may have been the most convenient and cheapest mode 
prospect of prey, scampered away howling, and their for him to procure meat for his family. 
cries soon died away in the distance. Profound sleep|| A pen, or rough stable, was a necessary appendage 
shortly relieved them from their cares, and they arose) to his conveniences for the winter. A ten acre field 
in the morning in safety. | was cleared during the winter by the Bishop, and the 
All hands were now closely employed in preparing | two young men, and little George. At this they worked 
their new house for comfortable winter quarters. ‘Their hard, in order to have it in readiness before planting 
beds and clothing were all moved out of doors in the, time. The Bishop worked hard in company with the 
morning, and moved in at night—a large fire out of | young men at the clearing. And they continued their 
doors was made to serve as a kitchen fire during the } work at night as before, varying it a little, however, 
day. ‘The Bishop, the two young men, and George, | by attending to their log-heaps, while they were on 
worked at the floor from dawn of day till dark. The | fire. 
puncheons were hewed, jointed, smoothed, the joints|| It was eighteen miles to the nearest mill. This gave 
sawed, and all keyed up, and the whole surface smoothed || occasion to spend sometime in getting grinding done. 
off with the adze. The fire-place was then attended | To remedy this, hommony was used plentifully, pre- 
to. The chimney was raised, and the hearth laid. |, pared by pounding in a hommony trough, or by hul- 
The clap-board door was made, and the house was ling the corn in lye. Or, in case of necessity, the 


ready for occupancy day and night; so that Mrs. Rob-| hand-mill was resorted to; and, in times of extremity, 
erts needed not now to sit down on a log in the open) the grater was employed to grate down cor,: so as to 
air and knit or sow, when she was not employed in | make it into coarse meal. 


adjusting their things after their journey, so asto see In the spring the Bishop left for the conferences, ta- 
what was safe and what was injured. | king with him one of the horses, and leaving the other 


When the house was habitable, by floor, door, and | two with the young men. 
fire-place, all the males, with the Bishop at their head, At planting time the ten acres were cleared, fenced, 
cleared three acres south of the house, working at it | and ploughed, and furrowed out one way, ready for 
while they could see, having always eaten their break- ! planting. Mrs. Roberts, as usual, in the absence of the 
feast before day, by lamp or fire-light. The nights, | Bishop, superintended every thing in the house and in 
from dark till bed-time, were spent in work, making | the field. She took a catarrh in one of the fingers of 
some article of furniture, or something needful for their | her right hand in the spring; so that she could not use 
day-light work. Of the furniture a large chair was | the hand, but was forced to wear it in a sling. Just 
made with an axe and auger; but when made, it was, when her hand was at the worst planting time came 
too heavy to be lifted up, except by a very strong per- | on. In order to accomplish this in due time, she ar- 
son. Esther or George could move or shove it, but) ranged all as follows: Esther was set to do all the 
they could not lift it, as the wood was green oak. The house-work. George furrowed the corn-field the sec- 
three acres first cleared was sown in wheat in Decem-_, ond time, making it ready for planting. Mrs. Roberts 
ber, in order to anticipate the wants of next year. And kept her right hand in the sling. She carried the corn 
several stools were made, as recreation for the evenings, in her pocket, such as the matrons of those days always 
to serve in the place of chairs. A bedstead was bor-| wore. With her left hand she planted, and the two 
rowed from his brother Lewis, for the benefit of the young men covered the corn. In this way the field was 
Bishop and Mrs. Roberts. The other members of the | very soon planted. ‘The corn crop was excellent, and 
family slept sweetly that winter without the advantage | the wheat tolerable, though sown in December. They 
of bedsteads. also raised flax, with which Mrs. Roberts made the 


In moving, their money was all exhausted. Still, | linen necessary for her family. The young men broke 
they needed a cow. Mrs. Roberts argued that a cow) and scutched it, Mrs. Roberts spun it with her own 
would be very important for their comfort, during the | hands, and Esther wove it. 
winter, in furnishing them with milk, even allowing 

— 8B Ot — 
they could make no butter, The Bishop thought they 

BAD HABITS. 

Ir a child is neglected until six years of age, no sub- 
was a matter both of comfort and economy to have a | sequent education can recover it. If to this age he is 
good cow. With some difficulty, however, he got mo- | in ignorance and dissipation, in baseness and brutality, 
ney to buy a cow, for which he paid twenty dollars, | in that vacancy of mind which such habits create, it is 
Their bread, too, was necessary. He sold, or traded vain to try and reclaim it by teaching it reading and 
one of his farm-horses, and bought, or exchanged him | writing. You may teach it what you choose after- 
for wheat and corn—the wheat at fifty cents per bush- 


must do without a cow during the winter, as he had no) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
money to buy. She urged him to try his credit, as it | 


wards, but if you have not prevented the formation of 
bad habits, you will teach in vain. With children 

The Bishop, during the winter, indulged himself in | under the age of six years, learning—school learning— 
a few days’ hunting, which repaid his toil with good | should not be the chief consideration, but the forma- 
supplies of venison, as he killed several deer in the few | tion of moral principle —Brougham. 


el, and the corn at twenty-five cents. 
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Original. 
AN INCIDENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue character of John Hancock, whose name stands | 
first amongst the signers of the Declaration of Inde-| 
The following | 


We) 


pendence, is familiar to all our readers, 
incident is closely connected with his memory. 
narrate it not only as an interesting passage in the an- 
nals of New England Methodism, but also because it! 
is a well authenticated fact in the history of a family | 
of so great and merited distinction as that of the Han- 





cocks, 
In 18—, Mr. 


in Boston, with one younger minister for his colleague. 





now Bishop H., was stationed | 
1| 
| 
On a certain day a lady called on Mr. H. for religious | 


conversation. She was dressed in the richest style of | 
the times, was remarkably genteel in her manners, and 
her whole deportment indicated that she was familiar | 
with the best society and moved in its highest circles. | 
After some conversation, she informed Mr. H. that she. 
wished to unite with his Church. She gave him her’ 
name, and referred him to several of the most respecta-_ 
ble families of the city, that he might learn from them| 
her character, and took her leave. After a few days, | 
she called again, and on her still expressing a wish to! 
unite with the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. H., 
who had satisffed himself that her character was un-! 
blemished, informed her that she would be welcomed | 
to the bosom of the Church, if she could consent to, 
the conditions of membership. He suggested to her, 
that the Methodist Church—then in its infancy—was!| 
‘not composed of persons from those castes of society | 
in which she had mingled, and, besides, there was a} 
rule concerning dress which he felt bound to enforce;| 
and its operation might be very embarrassing to one} 
like her. 
have read your Discipline, and am fully prepared to| 
submit to its requirements, or I should not have offered | 


“QO, sir,” was the spirit of her reply, “I 


myself to your Church.” 

The day and hour came in which this lady was to! 
be received into society. She presented herself on the| 
occasion exceedingly changed in her outward appear-| 
ance. Her elegant attire was laid aside. Every arti- 
cle of gay apparel, every external ornament was dis- 
pensed with, and the plain, Quaker-like dress which | 
the meek, unworldly Wesleyans of those times were | 


accustomed to wear, was substituted in their place. 

This lady was the sister of the venerable John Han-| 
cock. And the reader will doubtless be curious to! 
know how she came to be a Methodist, and what was| 
the result of her union with that Church. in regard | 
to her joining the Methodists, some may suspect that 
she must have become unhappy in domestic life, or| 
unacceptable as a member of genteel society, or re-| 
duced in circumstances; or, if not one of these, some | 
idiosyncracy of mind must have led her in this strange | 
course. We were not able to ascertain from the highly | 
respectable gentleman who gave us this account, and | 
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INCIDENT. 


‘to be a Unitarian. 








who received it quite recently from the lips of Bishop 
H., that any such causes had operated, in whole or in 
part, to bring this lady into the Church. As nearly as 


we can recollect the tradition, her own account of the 


‘circumstances was as follows: 


She was a Unitarian; not that the liberal party of 
Boston and its vicinity had declared themselves fully 
at that time, or had set forth, in due and distinct form, 
the doctrinal views which they afterward, in the days 


‘of Mr. Holly, inculeated, but they were then divergent 


from the orthodoxy of New England, as well as from 


the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, Such as they 


were, she affiliated with them, and understood herself 


While passing along quite satisfied 
with her religion, a servant-maid (whether a Methodist 


‘or not we forget, if it was stated) brought into her 


house a duodecimo volume of Wesley’s Sermons, 
The mistress casually laid her hand upon her maid’s 
book, and read, if we mistake not, the sermon on the 
“Witness of the Spirit.” It produced such an effect 
upon her mind that she proceeded to read the whole 
book. Under the instruction of Mr. Wesley by his 
written sermons, she became deeply convicted, sought 
salvation by faith in Christ, and found it. As she 
passed, one day, from her own church to her dwelling, 
she came by the Methodist chapel, and observing that 
the services were still in progress, she resolved to enter 
a few minutes, and ascertain, if possible, whether the 
same doctrines were there taught as those which she 
had found inculeated in Mr. Wesley’s Sermons. On 
entering the house she found the preacher, who, it 
seems, was Mr. H.’s colleague, in the midst of his dis- 
course, and she was soon convinced that his doctrinal 
views were in strict harmony with those of Mr. Wes- 
ley. The result of all her reading, experience, and 
discoveries, has been stated. 


This lady became eminently devout and happy. She 


| lived a few months with her husband, who then died 


and left her in possession of a large estate. She con- 


tinued about three years after his death to spend her 


| time and employ her influence in doing good of every 


sort to the bodies and souls of those around her. She 
dispersed her estate liberally to the poor, and especially 
to them who were of the household of faith. After 
yielding her time, talents, influence, and substance, to 
the Lord, and to his blessed cause, for the brief period 
above named, she died in holy triumph, and passed 
from a heaven below to a heaven above. 

After her death, it was found that she had remem- 
bered, in her will, the cause of God, and had devoted 
a liberal share of her estate to various benevolent and 
religious objects. And, most unexpectedly, those hum- 
ble ministers of Christ, who had been the instruments 
of introducing her to the fellowship of the saints, were 
sharers in her numerous bequests. , This is mentioned 
as a proof that she was satisfied to the end with the 
course she had taken. 

To our pious readers we would say, borrow from 
this narrative whatever lessons you are able on the 
subject of living to God alone. 
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Original. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


BY A. B. WOMBAUGH. 


“Tf a man die, shall he live again ?—Jos. 
“¢Fool !’ saith the Atheist, ‘’tis a dream—a cheat 
Of lying priestcraft. There is no God nor heaven! 
The grave—the cold, damp dungeon of the scul 
And body, yawns to receive thee! Darkness, 
Not light, shall be thy recompense.’ 
* * * * * * 
Alas! poor unbeliever, thou art mad— 
Lost ’mid the mazes of thy thorny pride; 
And while the sun shines broadly from the sky, 
Thou gropest in caverns of philosophy ; 
Ay, like a moth art addled with a taper! 
But we will ne’er forego our fond belief, 
Anchored in heaven, and steadfast as the sun!”’ 
GooDRICH. 
Bur if Christ be not risen, our “faith is vain,” as 
far as it involves the resurrection from their graves, of 
the untold millions of our race already borne off by the 


chill tide of death. 





shall hereafter live, he is the “precious corner-stone”’— | 


the on/y “sure foundation” on which to predicate their 
assurance of the immortality of the soul; 
kindred doctrine—the resurrection of the body. 

That he did rise, evidence stronger than unbelief or 
reason could ask has been given—given by Cephas—by 
twelve of the most self-denying and disinterested men | 





the world ever saw—then by more than five hundred | 
men, besides women; most of whom were yet living, 


and ready to attest to this truth when the chief of the | 


apostles so unanswerably presented it to the inhabitants | 


of Corinth. “Collect the many proofs together,” says 
Sorin; “consider them in one point of view and see) 
how many extravagant suppositions must be advocated, 
if the resurrection of our Savior be denied. It must be 
supposed that ignorant and illiterate men who had 
neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed the 
art of fascinating the eyes of all the Church. It must 
be supposed, either that five hundred persons were all 
deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were all 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact, or that this 
multitude of false witnesses had found out the secret 
of never contradicting themselves or one another. mt 
must be supposed that the most expert courts of judica- | 
ture could not find out a shadow of contradiction in 
a palpable imposture—that the apostles were idiots— 
that the enemies of Christianity were idiots; and that | 
all the primitive Christians were idiots.” 





But as evi-| 


dence the most indubitable assures us that Christ has) 
risen from the dead, it is equally easy for others—for | 
all men, to be raised; and since this has been predicted, | 
and in part accomplished, all should be assured of the) 


entire fulfillment. 

As to the nature and properties of the resurrection | 
body, we may not at present be able to understand, be- 
cause it is refined and raised into something better and 
nobler, 








To those, and all that now, and 1 


and this, its | 
| 


i 


But this does not invalidate the doctrine—it | 


|| presents the deficiency as in our natural powers, and 
How little can 
_we understand of that mysterious process by which the 
grain, as it dies, passes into a new form of life, so un- 
like to its former self, and yet in properties the same? 
Something better and fairer, then, may arise out of this 
handful of dust which we consign to corruption and to 
‘the tomb, as much above i/s former self, as the blade of 
wheat, or the tree, or the flower, transcends in beauty 
and value, the decaying seed from which it springs. 
It was a natural body; but in its zew formation, refined 
|from grossness, and beautiful from deformity, it may 
_with propriety be called a “spiritual body ;” descended 
from the first man of the earth, like him it was earthy ; 
} ‘but in its renewed state it is like the glorified body of 
|, the second man—the Lord from heaven. 
! It will be in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
that this great and glorious change shall be effected, in 
'which a world is interested. With his trump thrust 
through the parting sky, the angel will give the final 
sound, and in obedience to that voice piercing the dull 
leaden ear of death, all shall arise incorruptible and be 
changed. 


| not in the subject under investigation. 





“ Wak’d by this summons from the sky, 
The molder’d form, a quick’ning breath 
Feels—glows—and breaks the grasp of death— 
Bursts the vex’d grave, (its power how vain!) 
And he who died shall live again.” 


| 
| 


Well then may the Christian rejoice in promises so 
| certain, in prospects so bright, in a triumph so brilliant, 


/in a glory so unutterable. Let the “sons of nature” 


discard this mystery, and call it a dream of the credu- 
lous; let them consign their bodies to the grave, with 
the fear or the hope that it may be the receptacle of 
both soul and body. Let them say to the loved de- 
parted, ‘Farewell! ye who were once the partners of 
our joys and sorrows! The cold embrace of death 
clasps your moldering bodies, and the shades of an im- 
penetrable midnight brood for ever upon you.” 

But we will believe in a resurrection—that the same 
lovely forms we commit to corruption and earth, and 
bedew with our tears, and follow with regrets, shall 
meet us again, coming up fresh and fair; and in them 
shall the beauty and glory of Christ himself be seen. 

We believe—we exult—we repeat the words of the 


| apostle’s triumph—for we feel something of their power, 





'as we look over scenes of gloom and darkness sudden- 

ly irradiated by the splendor of the Sun of righteous- 
“ness, and mortality itself awaking in freshness of life: 
'«O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


“O when will death, 
This moldering, old partition wall throw down? 
Give beings, one in nature, one abode ?” 


Come—come, thou long wished for hour, when our 
sorrow shall cease—when freed from probation we shall 
ascend to that clime where forms never change, and 
hopes are not wrecked—where the rainbow of peace 
eternal bends its broad arch over the mercy-seat, and 


all is quietness and assurance for ever. 


3 
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THE MOTHER’S OFFERING. 














Original. 


MOTHER’S OFFERING, 


THE 


“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set,—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death!’’ 
HEMANS. 





{| 
| 
i 


Dear Sister Hamuiine,—My feelings have just. 
been painfully called forth by the death of a most inter-| 
esting boy, the son of Dr. S. W. Clarkson, formerly of | 
your city. Never was there a child of lovelier promise. | 
His surpassing beauty was less a subject of pleased ob-| 
servance, than were the bright intellect, and high-toned | 
affections and feelings, with which every lineament was 
instinct. He was ill but a few hours. Pray, dear | 
sister, for the bereaved parents. It is the third time | 
they have been smitten by a similar blow. Who but | 
God can give them comfort. T’o the mother, crushed | 
as she is, yet has his sustaining grace been already ex- | 
tended; but the sterner spirit of man agonizes longer | 
in its resistance to the fiat that thus bows it to the dust. 
I have rarely witnessed so touching an exemplification | 
of the power of grace to sustain, as in the strength of | 
our sister at the death scene of her child. I had trem- | 
bled to meet her there, for I well knew her life was | 
bound up in his. His young and singularly strong | 
affection was the charm of her existence. She felt 
more for him than a mother’s wonted love—she had | 
transferred to him all the hopes and affections upon 
which the grave had already twice closed. Yet I be- 
held her, pale indeed as marble, and evidently sinking 
in frame beneath the weakness of fainting nature, but the 
calmness of perfect submission was upon her soul. | 
When spoken to of her trial, by some friend, she simply | 
replied, “He is the Lord’s.” She left the room of her | 
dying boy voluntarily, and waited composedly for the | 
announcement of his release. When told that the last | 
struggle was at hand, she declined seeing him till the | 
strife was past, adding, with clasped hands, “ Lord Je- | 
sus receive his spirit; and then she rose, and silently | 
motioning those away who approached her, she went | 
into the chamber of death. ‘The pure spirit was fled— | 
the little form, that only the day before had been a be- | 
ing of intense life and beauty lay stretched before her, | 
a thing of clay. What a change !—yet did that moth- | 
er, herself yet young, and with a heart full of unwasted | 
feelings and deep susceptibilities, stand by that form | 
upon which she had been wont to gaze with a seemingly | 
idolatrous fondness, with solemn calmness, For a’ 
while she looked upon the faded and changed face— | 
though even the spoiler had not divested it of its ex- | 
ceeding beauty—parting back the rich curls that clus- | 
tered round the broad and polished brow; and at last | 
kneeling beside it, she lifted up her voice in a prayer | 
of unbroken fervor. She said, ‘I gave him to thee at | 
his birth,O Lord! O give me grace to resign him | 














freely.” Such was the power of faith in this scene of || 

trial. May all who are bereaved find access to the| 

same Almighty Comforter. ll 
3 


thetic friendship: 


The following lines are but the tribute of sympa- 
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We might have known thee all too fair and bright 
For this dim vale, where joy has but a name— 

Did we not trace in thy young spirit’s light 

A radiance deeper than earth long may claim? 
Sweet flower of promise, with whose life's first morn 
A thousand hopes were, clustering round thee, born. 


SHS 


Naot ALE 


Did not thy sunny being round thee fling 

Too deep a gladness—too intense delight ? 

Thy beaming glance, so like a smile of spring— 

Brought it no boding sense of early blight? 

Too rich that glance with thy young thoughts’ bright play, 
And feelings’ shadowy light deepening its ray. 

It woke a love too strong for human ties— 
Too deeply passionate for human hearts. 
Love has no rest beneath the o’ershadowing skies— 

Still from the earth the loveliest, soonest parts, 4 
And thou—how looked we on ¢hy form of light ‘ 
And thought to save thee from death’s gathering blight. 


Death’s blight !—not so—blest boy, we know thee borne 
Beyond the touch of death and blight for ever, 

And struggling love is called but to return 

Thee, precious gift, back, stainless, to the Giver ; 

Not here undimmed had been thy spirit’s ray, 

But now ’tis sealed to ever brightening day. 

We have not lost thee—even the lovely dust 

O’er which love bent in agony’s strong strife, 

We yield it up but for awhile in trust, 

The grave shall give it back to fairer life— 

Death may not hold the empire of the tomb, 

Our loved and mourned shall wake to immortal bloom. 


Z. 
Vevay, Ia., Sept. 16, 1843. 


21 A Stee — 


STANZAS. 
How pure the light on yonder hills, 
How soft the shadows lie ; 
How blithe each morning sound, that fills 
The air with melody! 


Those hills, that rest in solemn calm 
Above the strife of men, 

Are bathed in breezy gales of balm, 
From knoll and heathy glen. 





In converse with the silent sky 
They mock the flight of years; 

While man and all his labors die, 
Low in this vale of tears, 





Meet emblem of eternal rest, 
They point their summits grey 

To the fair region of the blest, 
Where tends our pilgrim way. 


The everlasting mountains, there, 
Reflect undying light; 

The ray which gilds that ambient air, 
Nor fades nor sets in night. 


Than summer sun more piercing bright, 
That beam is milder too; 

For love is in the sacred light, 
That softens every hue. 
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From the London Imperial Magazine. 
THE STAGE, 
A PROMOTER OF IMMORALITY. 

Mr. Epiter,—Among the variety of interesting 
and useful discussions with which your columns are 
supplied, there appears to me one, not deficient in im- 
portance, which has not till lately occupied much of 
your attention, concerning the morality or immorality 
of the stage. 

When a disease, that is infectious, exists, and is 
likely to spread its contagion, it becomes the duty of 
all persons to warn the ignorant and the unwary, and 
to apply those antidotes which are the most operative 
and the most lasting. Although many good men are 
uniting their efforts to effect the good of the rising gen- 
eration—to train children to habits moral and relig-| 
ious—and to remove them from that heathen darkness | 
which too much, and too long, has pervaded the region | 
of the poorer classes of society—yet, I think, with all | 
their zeal, and all their endeavors, the desired end will | 


not be accomplished, unless the great evil of our thea-| 


tres be pointed out in a more general and public man- | 
ner than has been hitherto done. It is, sir, this object | 
which dictates the present observations; and, doubtless, | 
the discussion of so general a question as the good or | 
evil tendency of the stage, will prove of the greatest | 
utility in assisting the labors of those benevolent indi- | 
viduals, who employ their time and their property, and | 
exert their influence, in favor of the general good. 








I have spoken of the sentiments which generally per- 
vade our plays—I will now speak of the /anguage 
which they contain. And here I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it is equally bad with the sentiment. For 
can it possibly be denied, that our plays are abounding 
in jests on serious and religious subjects? So sensible 
do some of our play-poets seem to be, of the utility of 
this method, to ridicule Scripture truths, that every 
nerve is strained to accomplish this object; and, as a 
| preparative, they often indulge their anxious auditory 
| with phrases of a double import. Indeed, they well 
know that drollery is a powerful engine to do mischief 
to religion. Reason, with all its batteries, has never 
been able to shake it. Experience concurs with its 
dictates; and the greatest shrewdness and sagacity 
have never been able to discover any flaws in its moral 
principles. But there is no fence against this flail of 
profane and scurrilous drollery, that, with its apish 
tricks and buffoonery, is able to render, not only the 
wisest man in the world, but the most solid and sub- 
stantial truth, ridiculous. ‘This plan, we know, is 
|practially adopted, in many departments of life, in 
|which we see men put off with a jest, what they can 
never answer with all their wit or talent. Do not our 
plays, also, abound in profane oaths? And if these 
vices I have enumerated be tolerated, as they certainly 
are, by a crowded auditory, what need is there of fur- 





ther proof that our theatres are great corrupters of 
public morals? 





For my own part, I am not aware of a more delu- | With respect to the effect produced on an assembly, 
sive amusement than the stage. Nothing perhaps has | by such sentiments and such language, we need only 
contributed more to corrupt the morals of a people, | bring to our remembrance the nightly occupation ef par- 
than play-houses and stage-poets. Nor is it difficult | ticular places, where the fallen victim of her own folly 
to make this appear so to the candid inquirer, if he | and sin occupies a seat, to catch some unwary youth, 
will call to mind the means that are used to accomplish | deprive him of his property, ruin his reputation, and 
the intention of the authors, Let us not forget the | bring disgrace upon his connections. “Perhaps there 
general sentiments of most plays. There we find that |is not in the world so compact and concentrated a 
pride, resentment, and false honor, are conspicuously | mass of human depravity to be found, as in the one 
sanctioned; that piety is very often represented in a ' shilling gallery of the large theatres, when any piece 
ridiculous light; and that those who assume the char-|| of low and indecent buffoonery is to be performed. 
acter of public instructors, are made to be “wolves in| The very lowest, foulest dregs of fomenting grossness 
sheep’s clothing.” It is frequently the case, that the | and vice, are there, walking in tumultuous ebullition. 
grossest licentiousness is considered a minor fault, | Satan certainly has not on earth, another agent so 
and matrimony, the ordinance of our Creator, is made | teeming with future evils.” 
a scene of burlesque, and contemptuous merriment. | portant and alarming, in the scale of argument, when 
Is not the rake frequently the favorite of the piece? } we know that “on the lower classes, the higher are 
and at the end of the play, he often gets rewarded for ! built. ‘They must stand or fall together. At any rate, 
his libertinism. Yet notwithstanding the notoriety of | if the former fail, the latter cannot keep their places, 
these facts, there are individuals, who, bearing the char- \ If you sap or corrupt the foundation, the superstructure 
acter of fathers, lead their children to those haunts of || must be endangered, Of the lower classes, is the foun- 
immorality! As a parent, I would raise my loudest ‘dation of society formed. Here, then, in the theatre, 
voice against those sinks of iniquity, and lead the young ||is engendered the dry-rot, which, penetrating to the 
and tender mind to a more chaste and innocent amuse- | heart of the English oak that supports the state, de- 
ment. But can it be said that the theatre is a means | stroys its very nature, and renders it not only useless, 
of inculeating morality, and forming virtuous habits? | but highly insecure and dangerous.” 

Where is this lesson of morality taught? Is it in the | It would be no difficult thing, to carry our thoughts 
representation of fictitious characters and incidents, | to the audience at minor theatres; but confirmation of 
made pliable to the nod of the stage-poet? Or is it in | the above opinion, is fully in the consciences of your 
the lives of real characters of the worst description, readers. And now I ask, If theatrical entertainments 
with which theatres are at times favored ? | produce an effect so great, as to bring such an assembly 

Vor. IIl.—43 


This fact is still more im- 
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together, where can possibly be the advantage of at- | 
tending on them? for the exhibition must be congenial | 
to the feelings and notions of this auditory, else they | 
would not nightly pay for their admission. 
I might, Mr. Editor, easily paint the character, and | 
practice, of some of our performers and play- -writers; 
but I have no wish to say any thing of living person- 
ages, more than this—Does their practical comment, | 
on the parts they represent to their audience for imita- | 
tion, correspond with the spirit of the doctrines of the | 
benevolent and heaven-taught Jesus? 
Indeed, after all that can be said in favor of the | 
| 
plays, as Cowper does of cards, if not to rank them | 
among the most demoralizing of— 





| 
| 
“all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived, 

To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, | 

To palliate dullness, and give time a shove.” | 

I would close by observing, that the present subject t| 
is not a question of mere good nature. The public | 
morals are involved in the regulation of the public | 
pleasures; and an honest censor should chastise the | 
encroachments of false taste, with as strong a hand, as! 
that with which he would repel the inroad of a new| 
vice. Food to man, is not more essential, than moral- | 


ity to nations. J. W. M. 


= BO Steere 


THE CUP OF LIFE. 

WE are apt to try to fancy in our youth, says one | 
writer, that the sweet cup of life has not a drop of | 
bitter; but we all soon discover that it is not so,| 
With life, as with every thing else, we find the} 
bright and delightful scattered thinly amidst an im-| 
mensity of baser matter. ‘Those who seek pearls | 





are obliged to plunge into the deep briny sea, to drag | 
them up, and even then, perchance, out of every | 
shell, ten will be worthless; but did we find pearls 
hanging amongst grapes, or diamonds at the root of | 





roses, we should value neither the one nor the oth-) 
er as they merit. As it is, threads of pain are wo- 
ven so intimately in the web of life, that they form 
but one piece; and wise the hand that ordered it so. 


*“ When sorrow fills my bitter cup, 
And bids me drink its contents up; 
Then Jesus, with his lovely smile, 
Will hush my woes to rest the while.” 


=e eS Bt 





DANCING, 

“IT am an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one of his! 
letters; “but I had once my dancing days, as you have | 
now; yet I could never find that I could learn half so! 
much of a woman’s real character by dancing with her, | 
as conversing with her at home, when I could aie! 
her behavior at table, or at the fireside, and in all try-| 
ing scenes of domestic life. We are all good, when| 
pleased; but she is the good woman who wants not 
the fiddle to sweeten her.” | 

3 





Original. 
REMEMBER ME. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


“Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” 


; Luke xxiii, 42. 


Enturon’p on worlds of living light 
My risen Lord I see by faith— 
Girded with love, yet arm’d with might, 
To save a world from sin and death: 
Eternal honors now attend 
The form once bow’d for human guilt, 
Yet still he is the sinner’s friend, 
For whom his blood was freely spilt. 


O, Savior, when the vengeful sword 
Of justice hovers o’er my soul, 
Speak thou the life-preserving word, 
And make the wounded spirit whole! 
Let not my sins, though crimson red, 
A hindrance to thy merey be— 
The blood that was on Calvary shed 
All loudly cries, “Remember me.” 


When waves of sorrow, rising high, 

Would shroud me in their whelming tide 
May I but feel thy presence nigh, 

And safely o’er the billows ride! 
And when the tempter’s artful wile 

Would tear my soul from heaven and thee, 
Then wilt thou baffle all his guile, 

And in thy grace “remember me.” 


Thy Spirit, holy God, be mine! 
O, clothe me in thy righteousness— 
Thy wisdom in each action shine— 
Thy meekness on my heart impress! 
Then, when the hour of death has come, 
Mounting on joyous pinion free, 
My soul shall shout her welcome home; 
For thou wilt still “remember me.” 


And when, with mingled hope and fear, 
Loud echoing through the vaulted skies, 
My Maker’s mandate stern I hear, 
Bidding the dead to judgment rise— 
When, in the realms of endless day, 
Thy glory evermore I see, 
Then, then will I with rapture say, 
“ My Savior hath remember’d me.” 


O! ruene is beauty in the morn’s first ray, 
When the sun rises from his eastern bed— 

And in the farewell gleam of closing day, 
When in the west he drops his wearied head, 


And there is beauty, when the silent night, 
Wearing her starry coronet, comes forth, 
Upon her polish’d car of silver light, 
And sways her sceptre o’er the sleeping earth, 
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Original’ 
PREACHING. 

Ir is said, and with authority, that we ought never 
to object to the manner and style of a preacher, so long | 
as he preaches the Gospel. We would not attempt to | 

take the negative of this question, whilst stated in this | 
form; yet it is possible that our dislikes, our tastes and | 
preferences, may be defended, and may originate in a 
cause that is both fair and genuine. We believe that 
there is very little exception to the remark that it is 
against those who do not preach the Gospel in its pv- | 
rity, but rather preach ¢hemselves, that objection is gen- 
erally made. For, however our judgments may be 
biassed in favor of the eloquence, or the personal ad- 

vantages of the speaker on other occasions and in other 
places, yet it will be found that the oratory of the pul- | 
put forms an exception to this rule, and that the matter, 
and a close conformity to its sense, and to its weighty | 
and important character, is what is first of all and most | 
of all esteemed in the clerical teacher. Nor do we} 
confine this remark to the church-going community | 
alone. ‘The idea will be found to extend to the casual | 
dropper-in, the way-farer, and the stranger, as well as | 
to those of a more determined taste in the matter. The | 
non-frequenter of church, more especially if residing | 
in a city, is not altogether so unprepared to adjudge 
the proprieties of the subject as may at first be inferred; 
for it is a general idea that sufficient seriousness at 
least, and entire freedom from all affectation and fri- 
volity, both of spirit and manner, are demanded as in- 
dispensable requisites for the pulpit. So universal, in- | 


deed, is this opinion, that the very fopling, who has | 


been too long detained by his toilet this Sabbath morn, 


will pronounce severely and derisively upon him in the | 


pulpit, if from that sacred place, in bis holding forth to | 
the people, he shall assume, in look, or word, or ges- || 
ture, any of his own extra airs, and affectations, and | 
littlenesses, although, in any other place, these should | 
be to him the very points of imitation, and the devices 
that he should dress himself by. 


We are led to these reflections, at this time, by hav- | 


ing, in our side-walk promenade from church on yes- | 
terday, overheard the remarks of the various auditory | 
upon the preacher of the day. 
way, was of a very opposite character to those except- 
ed to; yet he may assist, by way of contrast, to illus- 
trate our view of the subject. 

Mr. 
Church, and duly honored for his deep devotedness to | 
the cause he serves. It was on the 10th of September | 
that this gentleman preached in Wesley Chapel in this 
city, (Cincinnati.) We had never before heard him, 
and, although having heard much about him, were 
rather disposed to let that weigh as an off-set to awa- 
kened interest, as it has often the effect todo. But we. 
were still surprised and gratified on hearing him. 

The gentleman in question possesses no striking or | 
engaging exterior, but is of unnoticeable appearance, | 
and seems entirely free from pretension. 





rises in the pulpit, the first sound of his voice, and the | 





Though he, by the | 
= » 


is well known as a light of the Methodist | 


of “the mass,” 
where, by transubstantiation, the body of Christ is be- 


But, as he | 





|| first look that we catch, both satisfy us that it is a man 
lof God who stands before us, and that it will do us 
| good to hear him. He is plain and solemn as an apos- 
tle, and he preaches Christ and him crucified. Forget- 
ful of self, his subject is all in all with him. He gives 
forth a text, not now recollected, but one of general im- 
| port to man’s salvation. 


| his exordium—it was solemn, wide-spreading, and of 


There was great beauty in 


| universal interest-—as, that “man in every state and 
‘condition of his existence experiences one presiding, 
uniform, universal want—and this want is the religious 
| sentiment—the want of something beyond all that is 
|| tangible, or sensible, or sentient—the want of what 
| shall satisfy the sou/—‘the want of God.’” Thus he 
| commenced. And now see all the people looking at 
‘the preacher. How still it is! All in this well-filled, 
| capacious building, are of one mind—they all like the 
| preacher. It is pleasant to look at them—to see the 
one face of earnestness which constrains them all. 

And we feel, that, however varied in character or taste 
‘they may be, they are all accessible to /ruéh, when ac- 
| ceptably presented. At this very time, they form a 
‘happy exemplification of what the preacher told us in 
the beginning, that a sense of religion was innate and 
| universal in man. For awhile the preacher evolves his 
| subject—he gives, with sedulous faithfulness, the plan 
|| and the history of Christ’s mission to earth. It is no 
| new thing that he tells the people; but he says it well, 
| and his earnestness begins to give unction to the 
_speaker. His voice, which was but flaccid in the be- 
ginning, has become full and sonorous—the body and 
\the weight of the subject are upon it—it responds to 
‘some unseen influence—it is the unction of grace which 
swells its volume. And the hearer is charmed at its 
| sound ; for he “charmeth wisely.” The people all 
} /sway their heads to see well the speaker; and, in their 
| earnestness, they breathe but softly. We could almost 
'say it were dramatic to behold them, And it is indeed 
la solemn drama that engages them. They listen to 
| the law of salvation, and they feel that they have a soul 
Some here are very serious, that we had 


i} 


| 
| 
| 
tt 











to be saved. 
| not accredited for so much sobriety and soundness, 

| The preacher goes on and on with his subject, de- 
scending from generals to particulars. He discourses 
I of the sacraments of the Church. We remark that, 
When referring to some 


| 


asa man, he is courteous, 
|| Protestant Churches differing from his own, he is wont 
to say, “I say this innocently.’ But, coming now to 
‘the merits of faith, the preacher is fearless—* bold as a 
He now unfolds the difference of the doctrine 
as in the Roman Catholic Church, 


lion.” 


lieved to be present to the senses, and the same sacra- 
‘ment in the Protestant faith, Christ being risen, ever 
living, ever present at the right hand of God, to make 
‘intercession for the penitent. But this—a mystery—is 
‘unfolded to the eye of faith alone—a more elevated 
‘and a more spiritual solace. 

He then cited us to the evidence, the unvarying evi- 


‘dence, that the religion he preached was a ¢rue religion ; 
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,and the speaker should expound and obey. The mani- 
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for all who obey it to the letter and the word, to the || 
deed and the practice, are happy! “And,” adds he, | 
“should an angel from heaven tell me that fhat is a! 
good religion which does not make the people—God’s 
ransomed—happy, I would not believe it.’ Good | 
cause has he to say so; for was not Christ’s advent | 
announced as “glad tidings of great joy ”"—a Savior 
born to men? It was so, and so he preached.’ He 
had no figures of rhetoric—no newly-coined, latter-day | 
words—no tricks of oratory—no self-seeming—no learn- 





ing beyond the Book—nor aught of human invention | 
to mar the Gospel influence; but all was plain, unaf-| 
fected, earnest, /rue—it was a sermon! And yet there | 
was nothing stupendous about it; for no stupendous} 


effort had been made—this would have been out of | 


tact with the occasion—a self-assumption and a self-|: 





seeking, and that where the Spirit alone should prompt | 


festations were only of a fine ability, of a repressed pow- | 
er, and a presiding reverence for the occasion, best shown | 
by simplicity and plainness in word and manner. The | 
speaker had as yet had very little action—no practice of | 
gesture had been displayed—no rule had been taxed;| 
but, as he got higher and higher into the story of re=| 
demption, his color heightened, and the force of strong | 
interest swayed him; and he was swayed. His hands 
were now elevated; but the gesture was spontaneous, 
and obeyed the influence of his thought and his fervor | 
as simply and as naturally as the flower expands itself 
to the heat of the sun. 

Such was he; and, finally, may we not be fairly al-| 
lowed fo prefer such a one to another (not perhaps in| 
that Chapel) who, though in the pulpit, and with the | 
Bible in his hand, and giving a text from its pages, | 
wanders far and wide from its spirit, even like the fool’s | 





eyes, to the ends of the earth; for, verily, his thoughts | 
are earth-ward. He will quote, in one morning, from | 
all the Jearned—from all the commentators, giving gra- | 





tuitous lectures upon human science from the pulpit, 
and presenting, as it were, to his people a nosegay, of | 
flaunting and gorgeous dyes, instead of the Rose of 
Sharon and the sweet herbs of Carmel. Indeed, our 
preference, in the case, is necessary, involuntary, and | 
true. 


COURTESY. 
Ar the age of thirteen, George Washington copied 


into a sort of memorandum-book, which he then kept, | 
a set of rules for behavior, the influence of which | 





seems clearly discernible upon the whole of his illus- | 
trious life. One of the most striking and useful was— | 
and to the observance of which we would invite the 


attention of all our youthful readers—« Never, in the | 


presence of others, to do any act which might seem to 
imply a slight, or disregard of them; but to accompany 
every movement with a gesture or look of courtesy and 
respect, at least so as to show a mindfulness that others 
are present.” 
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ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM J. ABBETT. 


ADDRESSED TO HIS MOTHER. 
Anp thou art gone! Farewell! farewell! 
No tears the agony can tell, 
No words impart 
The dark, unmingled waves of woe, 
Within its channels deep, that flow 
Thy mother’s heart. 
Erewhile and much of beauty’s wealth 
Glowed in thy form, and rosy health 
Smiled on thy brow: 
Death came, and hence, with noiscless tread, 
He bore thee. *Mong the silent dead 
Thou’rt dwelling now. 


Thy time of life, its dewy morn, 
Our pride, our joy, our eldest born, 
Thou wert lost one. 
Soon, soon are fled our dreams of bliss. 
How vain, at such a time as this, 
Seem schemes begun, 
That erst had worn hope’s sunniest hue, 
And, brightly glowing, seemed already truce! 
How more than vain 
Are all the brightest things of earth! 
How false her joys! How little worth 
Is all the train 
Of things so fair, so bright that seem, 
When from life’s deceitful dream 
We wake to know 
How weak is man, who cannot save 
His friends, or keep them from the grave 
That yawns below! 


Where’er is cast man’s lot, the grave is there, 

’Mid Iceland’s snows, or Persia’s fragrant air. 
Who, who can save 

The heart’s dear idol from thy fearful power, 

Or who thy victim snatch, in that dark hour, 
From thee, dread grave! 

A burst of music fills the ambient air, 

And more than angel tongue is speaking there. 
Hear stricken one— 

“JT to thine arms give back the loved and lost— 

The grave o’er me no victory can boast— 
God's only Son.” 


Then weep no more thy earthiy comforts fled. 
Tho’ William slumbers with the quiet dead, 
He liveth yet— 
In heaven he lives. Fond mother, weep no more; 
Soon, in the light of that immortal shore, 
Thy sun shall set, 
To rise in glory. No cold grave is there; 
But by the living stream is growing fair 
The tree of life, 
While neath its verdant boughs, for ever blooming, 


The loved ones gone before await thy coming. 
S. C. H, 
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A SCENE IN HEAVEN. 


BY G. WATERMAN, JR. 


“J say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of | 


God over one sinner that repenteth,’? Luke xv, 10. 


Wuite evening twilight, lingering, strayed 
Across the fields of azure blue, 
And on th’ ethereal vault portrayed, 
In richest light or changeful shade, 
Its softest, mildest, varying hue, 
My spirit, with a bolder flight 
Than aught but angels’ wing should dare, 
Passed far beyond the bounds of night, 
To realms of never-fading light, 
And held with spirits converse there. 


Beneath the battlemented towers, 
Which, circling, guard the holy throng, 
I listened to th’ angelic choirs, 
As, with their sweet melodious lyres, 
They struck their choral evening song. 
The music which wrapt seraph’s make, 
While glowing near the dazzling throne, 
Breathed through my soul, and bade me take 
My feeble harp—to strains awake, 
Sung but by ransomed ones alone. 


But ere its cords had ceased their sound, 

Swept by a timid, trembling hand, 

A solemn silence stole around, 
Like that the universe had owned 

Ere nature rose at God’s command. 
But soon a voice that silence broke— 

A ransomed one glad tidings bore, 
Which quick again heaven’s harps awoke, 
As, kneeling near the throne, he spoke 

Of one resolved to sin no more. 


«‘ Another conquest of thy grace, 
O thou most glorious sovereign King! 
Another trophy, Prince of peace! 

In which such wondrous love we trace, 
As from thyself alone could spring!” 
He ceased—then struck the golden strings, 
And heaven’s exulting chorus joined 
Loud like the rush of cherub wings, 

And ocean’s roar, and thunderings, 
In grand majestic power combined. 


« All glory, in the highest strains, 
To great Jenovan’s awful name! 
Let all who tread the heavenly plains, 
Or fill the bright cherubic trains, 
Swell the loud anthem to his fame! 
Eternal praise—eternal song 
To his almighty love be given 
By all the holy sacred throng; 
While listening worlds the strain prolong, 
And spheres re-echo back to heaven!” 


They ceased—and a responsive choir, 
Of sweeter, more melodious lay, 
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The anthem swelled with grander power, 
And raised the choral shout still higher, 

To reach th’ remotest orb of day. 
“ All glory to Immanvuet’s love / 

Its wondrous conquering power proclaim! 
Eternal—changeless—dying love— 
Below ali depths—all heights above— 

And boundless as vast nature’s frame! 


«Then let loud halleluiah’s ring 

Through heaven’s eternal arches high! 
Wake, angel harp! let seraph sing! 
And, saints redeemed, your tribute bring, 

To swell the chorus of the sky! 
Cherubic hosts, your noblest song 

Now raise with an exulting voice! 
That strain, ye undying sacred throng, 
Iu mighty thunderings prolong, 


And all the universe rejoice !” 


But, ere had ceased that mighty strain, 
Or thousand echoes bade renew— 
Like thunders o’er the ethereal plain, 
Or roarings of th’ eternal main— 
That song, so worthy, just, and true— 
Another ransomed spirit came 
And told of others turned from sin; 
And bade the universe proclaim, 
In songs anew, Messiah’s name, 
Whose grace and truth such conquests win. 


—— 19 8 Rte 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Br kind to each other! 

The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! ; 

Then, ’midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection, 
Of kindness—returned ! 


When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps, 
Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove— 
Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love. 


Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 
But the deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling! 
O, be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
3 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. | 


The following letters will doubtless be edifying to many of 
the readers of the Repository. Mrs. Hawkes was for many 
years a daughter of affliction and sorrow, but was deeply ex- 
perienced in the things of God. Mrs. Jones, her sister, was her 
sympathizing and counseling friend, who living near to the 
Fountain of life was capable of drawing thence, and imparting 
those lessons of comfort so necessary to the heart-stricken wan- 
derer in this “ vale of tears.”—Epb. 

FROM MRS. HAWKES TO MRS. JONES. 

“T nave a longing desire to see my beloved sister, 
and trust that now the way is open for my visiting her 
shortly. How are we comforted, even by an earthly 
friend, who seems to be interested for us! but that is a 
word of mighty consolation, ‘He careth for you.’ O 
for faith to realize this stupendous truth, that our adora- 
ble and merciful High Priest, is touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities! ‘In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted.’ ‘Then, fainting heart, fear not. If I may 
but be enabled to wrap myself in the mantle of divine 
compassion and love, I shall be safe. 

“1 wish I could take more comfort in the consolations 
you offer me in the joys of the crown. Yes, truly, let 
me have the crown, and I shall soon forget all the suf-, 
fering. But my great affair is, to sustain the heat and | 
length of the battle. I feel the same when any author, 
or preacher, enters into a description of the joys of 
heaven; I am ready to stop them and say,—you need 
not tell me about these things; let me once enter, and 
I shall find your description to be poor. But tell me 
how to endure here as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; 
how to glorify God in the furnace; how to sustain the 
fire that is necessary to purge away the dross; how to 
kiss the scourging rod ;—these are the lessons I want to 
learn, and which I[ trust I am endeavoring to learn, 
though very slowly. ‘Tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience; and experience, hope,’—‘a 
hope that maketh not ashamed.’ Pray for me, my dear 
sister, that | may have an increasing measure of Hope ; 
as well as of that faith that substantiates and realizes 
eternal things. It is a gift that whoever has it, in ever 
so small a degree, can never, never, be thankful enough 
for; of which I am fully sensible by my own experience. 
For if I am ever able to live in any degree free from the 
most anxious forebodings, from deep depressions, from | 
hard and rebellious thoughts of Providence, and contin- 
ual vexation of spirit—it is entirely owing to, and derived 
from, God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, working 
that measure of faith in my poor faithless heart, which 
if left to itself, is that moment inundated with every 
one of these evils. But when faith is in exercise, every 
thing is well; every string is in tune for praise and 
thanksgiving. What a treasure then is faith! Unite 
with me in prayer that this, and every grace of the 
Holy Spirit, may, flourish in the soul of 

«“ Your aflectionte sister, S. H.” 


FROM MRS. JONES TO MRS. HAWKES. 
“My dearly beloved,—and I may say,—‘ longed for,’ 
the pleasures we have in prospect, appear too slow in , 
3 


their advance; but I will endéavor patiently to wait the 
day that brings you once more to my embrace. I long 
to hear my dear sister relate the gracious dealings of 
God, her Savior, through her many painful sufferings. 
That short petition, ‘ Lord increase our faith!’ seems to 
contain all we want; but there is a wonderful propen- 
sity in fallen man to desire to rise by some other way 
than by the simplicity of faith. Jesus knows how to 
support his children; and none are more abundant in 
thanksgiving and praises than those who drink of the 
bitter cup. Is it not wonderful that we who know his 
name should ever fear his providential dispensations ? 
‘He cannot deny himself.’ Goon, is written upon all 
we receive from him; but not being written according 
to our language, we cannot read it. O for confidence ! 
unbounded confidence ! 

“The means of increasing our faith are often to us 
very dark and mysterious. But let us remember, we 


are in a dark world, and must feel out our way as we 


go on; for often we cannot see one step before us. It 
is surely, my dear sister, worth while to suffer, to prove 


what is the glory of the inheritance in the saints; 


which glory is wonderfully made manifest in the dark 
days of affliction. God’s children, who are made ves- 
sels of honor, are often chosen in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, to show to the world what is good, and most desi- 


rable even in this life. When we take a prospect of 


the good things for ourselves or our children, we are 
apt to look into the world’s index, and read, health, 
riches, large houses, servants, tender connections, good 
husbands, wives, children, and many other such like 
comforts. But when we look at the afflicted servants 
of God, which are monuments erected to his honor, we 
must turn our eyes away from this fair catalogue, and, 
with the eye of faith, take a survey of the believer’s in- 
ventory. We must direct our view to how much there 
is of God in the soul. One would wish that all the 
world should know what God giveth to his children; 
and devoutly desire that all ef us who bear his name 
might be more transformed into the divine image. 
‘God teaches his children to indulge immense expecta- 
tions, and to realize them in the meanest condition. 
There is no night too dark for a believer to raise his 
hopes to the brightest prospects.’ 

“When we have reached the blessed seat of immor- 
tality, the city of the living God, we shall remember no 
more the anguish we suilered in this life. May you, 
my dear sister, now lean by faith upon his breast, who 
will whisper more than you ever yet heard. Farewell, 


“A, J.” 
— re @ Ott 


Ir is not by the mere number of our words and ac- 
tions, that we can most effectually serve the cause of 
God and glorify his name. It is the temper in which 
they are done, rather than the mere multiplication of 
them, which gives them power. It was the remark of 
a good man, who had much experience as a minister 
of the Gospel, that “we mar the work of God by doing 
it in our own spirit.” 
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Original. | 10 o'clock that night she lay with her hands raised, 
THE YOUNG DISCIPLE.* | and her eyes glancing upward, as if expecting to re- 
A Frew days after making the above record, Ann was ceive something. Miss E., who was sitting by, thought 
taken suddenly ill. Her pain was extreme; but not a) her dying, and called her mother. Mrs. P. was quickly 
murmur escaped her lips. When it was thought she at her bed-side, and inquired, “ What makes you smile, 
could not much longer survive, she desired her father, Ann?” “O! O!” said she, “I hear sweet music; but 
“For what do you wish me partic- very far distant. It may be imagination, but I think I 
I never heard any thing like it before. They 
are coming—a great many of them.” ‘Who are com- 
ing?” asked Mrs. P. “Angels,” said she. It was 
asked, “How do they look?” She replied, “I don’t 
Some other items she mentioned, which are |) know—it is by faith I see them.” She clapped her 
forgotten. Dr. P. inquired again, “My daughter, if | hands, and shouted, “Glory! glory! glory!” and then 
you could have your choice, which would you prefer— | repeated with a countenance and manner which no 
to live, or die?” She replied, “If it were the will of | language can describe— 
God I should prefer to die.” | 
The following day, when her respiration was so | 
much hurried that she could not, without great difli- | 
culty, articulate at all, she dictated the following mes-| 
/ and added, “I thought I should die to-night. Father, 
home that she could not hope to see them again in this) is this dying? Why it is an easy thing to die. ‘There 
world: is nothing hard about dying. O, death, where is thy 
“Tell them that I am happy, and would not ex-) sting? O, grave, where is thy victory ?” 
change situations for worlds. Tell them not to weep | Her friends had now assembled in such numbers as 
for me, bvt to prepare to meet me in heaven. I feel as | almost to fill the room, and had called for light after 
though the Savior was very near to me—as though I) light in succession that they might more satisfactorily 
could converse with him, and receive answers. Heav-| behold the supernatural brightness that rested upon her 
en appears but just over my head, and as though 1| countenance, and the pillow on which she lay, till the 
could almost look in and behold it. Tell dear sister) whole room was strongly illuminated. 
M. that I have thought much of the many seasons of | At this period her pastor arrived; and as he has giv- 
prayer that we have enjoyed together. ‘ell her to live | en a minute description of the scene, I shall avail my- 
a life of prayer—to study the Bible a great deal—to be | self of large extracts from his published funeral ser- 
very faithful to her little brother—to read to him, and) mon. He says: 
pray with him every day. ‘Tell dear brother G. that) “No human language can convey to one, who did 
he must repent, and give his heart to the Savior now, ! not witness it, a just idea, either of her appearance that 
and not put it off. Repentance is something to be per- night, or of the force and meaning of what she spoke. 
formed immediately, and not delayed. ‘Tell him to | It was difficult to resist the impression that some super- 
read his Bible every day, and pray much.” | natural light was shining upon her face and the pillow 


to pray with her. 
ularly to pray?” he asked. She replied, “ Pray that I 
may continually realize the presence of my Savior, and 
that I may be entirely reconciled to the will of God. 
Pray for my brothers and sisters, and for the Sabbath | 


hear it. 


school.” 


‘“O, blissful hour! O, blest abode! 
I shall be near and like my God, 
And fiesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasure of my soul ;” 


sage to her brother and sister, who were so far from 





When asked how she could bear to die, and not see | 
this beloved brother and sister, she replied, “I don’t | 
think about it—I keep my eye fixed on Jesus,” i 

As opportunities offered, and her strength would) 
allow, she continued to converse with her parents, and | 
brothers, and sisters, and with friends who came in, | 
occasionally requesting them to sing. At intervals of | 
comparative ease, she lay composed, as if resting in her | 
Savior’s arms. She said, “I shall soon be sanctified ;” | 
and dwelt with great delight upon the prospect of being 
where there is no sin, 

On one occasion, she held a conversation with her! 
beloved friend, Miss E., on the subject of sanctifica- | 
tion, after which Miss E. read to her the 8th chapter) 

Ann said, “I never understood that chap- 
Yes, he sanctifies me—yes, he makes me | 


of Romans. 

ter before. 

perfect.” 
The day subsequent to this conversation she was all | 


day engaged in prayer—said she had not so much of | 
At a little before | 


i 
f is with me.’ 


* Concluded from page 318, i 


her Savior’s presence as she desired. 





where it lay. ‘The words of the narrative of Stephen’s 
martyrdom are the only words which came near descri- 
bing what we saw. All that sat in the room, looking 
steadfastly on her, saw her face as it had been the face 
of an angel. 

“She smiled; she embraced her friends, told them 
she was unspeakably happy—in tones of unearthly 
sweetness and clearness, she sent most touching and 
appropriate messages to her absent friends, and sang 


| from the very joy of her heart. 


“* Tell her,’ said she of an absent friend, and sister 
in the Church, ‘tell her to live a holy life; always to 
keep the Savior in her mind, and she never will be in 
trouble.’ 

“She now said that the Savior no longer appeared 
near her; but insisted that ‘she was in Christ, and 


' Christ in her,’ 


**« Ann,’ one asked her, ‘ what is it which makes you 
so happy? 
“<«It is my Savior,’ she replied. 


‘He is here. He 


“ «How long have you been in this state?” 
3 
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“Mother,” she replied, ‘you will recollect when I 
said, ‘He is coming! He is coming! I have been 
thus ever since then.’ 

“But what does the Savior do, or does he appear 
to you?’ 

“<«T see nothing now more than I ever did, except 
by faith: yet it is just as real as sight. He came and 
looked upon me, and said, “I am willing to make you 
just as meek as I am—just as patient—just as lovely.” 
Indeed, it seemed that he was present before, only I did 
not before perceive him. He seemed to have been 
waiting till I should become perfect enough.’ 

“ «Does Christ seem to be thus looking upon you 
now?’ ‘He is in me,’ she said with emphasis, ‘I am 
in him. There is such a connection as I cannot de- 
scribe. It seems as if the Savior zs just here where I 
am. Indeed, J seem to be within myself,’ said she, 
laying her hand upon her breast, ‘and my words seem 
to come not from my lips, but from within—here. It 


is wonderful! O, it is wonderful! I cannot describe |! 


it to you.’ 

“ Perceiving that she seemed almost unconscious of 
her outward bodily existence, I repeated the text, ‘ Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ 
‘That is it,’ she instantly exclaimed; ‘that exactly de- 
scribes what I experience. It seems to me that I can 
realize a little how three persons exist in one God, 
though I cannot describe it. I surely seem to be in 
Christ and he in me.’ 

“I repeated the words of Christ from his last prayer, 
‘That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me 


and [ in thee; that they also may be one in us.’ And/} 
again: ‘I in them and thou in me, that they may be/) 


made perfect im one.’ 
‘Her delight at hearing these words of Christ re- 
peated, seemed almost to forbid the utterance. Her 


joy simply beamed like streams of light from every) 


feature. And she repeated the words of Jesus over, as 


if she had almost feared that what she was enjoying) 


might have something unreal, till those words of the 
Bible were recalled to her memory, describing exactly 
that oneness which she had just said she felt. 

“But I was most struck with the explanation of 
three persons existing in one God, suggested to her 
mind purely by her own union with Christ. She was, 
at the time, thinking of nothing but what was passing 
within herself; and she spoke it with a slight surprise, 
as one who has just discovered some new and wonder- 
ful truth. 

“Observing her smile and listen eagerly, I asked, 
‘Ann, what are you thinking of?’ 

«“*T am trying to hear music—I have heard it for 
sometime,’ and she paused to listen again. ‘I cannot 
quite get hold of it—possibly it may be imagination,’ 

«“ ¢ What is it like?’ I inquired. 

“«T never heard any thing like it before. At first it 





|heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many wa- 
_ters—and I heard the voice of harpers, harping with 
their harps.’ She smiled, and said, ‘That does seem 
' something like it.’ 

| When her attention was drawn to her friends, or 
other objects, this music ceased to affect her; but so 
| long as her ecstasy continued, whenever she listened, 
| it was still there. It surely seemed that her soul was in 
| communication with ‘the powers of the world to come.’ 

“Her allusions to heaven and hell were oppressively 

awful, sending a thrill through our very frames: and I 
felt my own soul struggling to bear up under the awe 
which settled on all present at her words. Yet her 
words, repeated here, must utterly fail to convey the 
‘idea which they gave from her lips. ‘O they are so 
happy there!’ Speaking of heaven—‘They fiy there, 
they kiss each other, they serve God, they worship the 
Savior, and’—her mind seemed to travel on amid glo- 
ries where human speech failed to follow. 
“But when one directed her thoughts toward hell, 
‘the expression of her face seemed to convey more 
'meaning at a flash, than (were it possible) all human 
| language condensed into a single sentence, and she ex- 
‘claimed, in tones of strange and melancholy sweetness : 
‘It’s awful! J?’s awful! O, rr is awrut! O, 1, 
cannot describe to you how it looks!’ 

“ At such times her exhortations to faithfulness were 
/moving beyond description. ‘Tell the teachers in the 
| Sabbath schools to be faithful.’ She said to a sister in 
the Church near her, ‘O you will be faithful! I know 
‘you will. You will come soon!" 

«Ann, how do you now feel for sinners?” 
“«T feel more for them than ever I did in my life. 
They don’t realize their sins—they don’t realize their 


condition. They must realize their condition before 
they will repent.’ 

“«But how can you be so happy, as you say, and 
yet feel distressed for simmers ?” 

“<Q, she 1epiied quickly, ‘1 am happy in my Sa- 
vior—I am happy in myself. It is for them only that 
I feel distressed.’ 

“¢Can you realize now how the Savior could be 
perfectly happy himself, and yet feel distressed on ac- 
count of sinners?’ 

“<Q, the Savior felt infinitely more for sinners than 
Ido. It is awful to think of. He must of course have 
felt for them, for he realized their condition more than 
I can,’ 

“Then addressing a friend by her bed-side, for whom 
she had felt a deep concern, she said, ‘Are you not 
afraid you will lose your soul? Do repent now. Re- 
pentance is something which must be done immedi- 
ately.’ 

« And when her younger brother, whom she had en- 
treated, and for whom she prayed much, promised to 
give his heart to Christ, she replied, ‘O, but you must 





was a low, sweet, murmuring sound, or roaring. It 
seemed now to be more like the sound of a great many | 


coming!’ 
“T repeated from the Revelation of John: “And I 


3 


struggle—you must struggle. You must not think con- 
version is the end. It is only the beginning. Chris- 
tians must struggle every day, if they would be with 
| Christ.’ 
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“<¢Ann,’ one asked, ‘do you have to struggle now?’ || it clings, with a heavenly tenacity, that employs all the 
“¢QO, no! Because my Savior is come—he is with | energies of its being, to the cross. ‘Then is Jesus in- 
me—he helps me move my head, and every thing. deed its “all in all,” and its unceasing language is— 


You know, father, I never talked before as | do to- | “ Every moment, Lord, I need 
night: not even when I was well—I never used to} The merit of thy death.” 
speak so quick—I never could tell my feelings be-| And it can also exclaim— 

fore. A little while ago I could not lift my head as 1) “Every moment, Lord, I feel 
can now, but the Savior now helps me to do every | The merit of thy death.” 


thing. It don’t seem as if I was going to die, only to ! And this experience is so uniform, that were thousands 
go to heaven. It’s wonderful! it’s wonderful! I| on thousands collected in one congregation, to receive, 
thought | should grow weaker and weaker, but I feel 1 simultaneously, through faith, this great salvation, they 
stronger and stronger. I amas happy as I can be, even | would breathe this spirit of perfect reliance on their 
if I don’t go to heaven,’ atoning, redeeming Savior, with a unison as perfect as 
“Observing her distressed fur her brother, one said, would be that of a thousand perfect harps, having the 
‘You must commit him to God, and if you “delight |same cord struck at once by the same hand. Who can 
yourself in the Lord,” he has promised to give you the. | doubt the reality of this experience? 
desire of your heart.’ | On the morning of the day before her death, Ann 
“«T know it,’ said she; ‘but then I must be faithful, said, “I was not much disposed to sleep through the 
and do what I can. Christians must be fuithful—_ night, and God has been teaching me.’ To her moth- 
angels are faithful—that is what makes them so| 
happy.’ ” |for through the night God has been teaching me.” 
She continued in this frame till about 1 o’clock, ever, The following night she suffered greatly from difficult 
and anon remarking the beautiful forms she saw, among | respiration, but would often break out, and sing, “ All 
which the most beautiful was her Savior. Her concep-|| is well! all is well!” 
tions of his glory and beauty far surpassed her powers of | “When her time drew near to depart, she said, 
description. The music continued so enrapturing that | ‘Father, how long do you think it will be before I shall 
she would turn away her head from her friends and | be through?” ‘Not long, my daughter. Death has 
listen with the greatest eagerness, and seem ‘interrupted | already taken place in a part of your system. Is the 
when her attention was called to something else. } Savior with you still? Do you feel happy as death 
After she was, to use her own language, let down | approaches?’ 
again a little from heaven, and the friends had retired,, “ ‘Yes, sir,’ she replied; ‘but I can’t think—what is 
she conversed with Miss E. of the state of the Church, |the reason?’ Her father explained to her that the 
saying, “I cannot see any difference between many of | brain, the organ which the mind employs in thought, 
her members and the world; but there will be a great | was yielding to death. ‘Yes,’ she added; ‘but the soul 
sifting among professors. The Lord will come and) will continue to think independent of the body for ever.’ 
discern between the righteous and the wicked.” She | “ When within a few hours of her end, she request- 
expressed great pain that Christ should be so dishon- | ed her uncle to sing the hymn containing the verse— 
ored by his friends. } ‘When we've been there ten thousand years, 
She continued much in the same state, save “ that | Bright shining as the sun;’ 
her failing strength, and severe paroxysms of pain, for-| and being told, and perceiving that she could stay but 
bade her utterance, and the ecstasy and supernatural light | a little while—that she was sinking rapidly—she raised 
of her countenance were withdrawn”—would often) her hands—clapped them together, and shouted so that, 
speak out of silence, and say, “Faith can triumph oa with open doors, she might have been heard through 
death,” and other expressions full of faith and joy. | the hall into the street, ‘Glory! glory! glory! I’m go- 
At one time she said, “'The blood of Jesus cleanseth | ing home!’ 
from all sin.” One asked, “Ann, do you feel asthough|| “And when the pangs of dying became insupporta- 
you were cleansed from all sin?” “ Yes,” she replied; | ble, so that she could not suppress a slight exclamation 
“but I find I can sin yet.” “How,” she was asked, | | or groan, she would prolong the groan into singing! 
“do you think you have sinned since you became so/ Shortly after she joined those who have returned, and 
happy?” “By forgetting my Savior,” she replied; “I|/come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
thought too much of my cough; but Christ is with | | their heads.” 
me still.” | one 
What an illustration is this of the “sensibility to | “IN MEMORY OF MISS ANN THANE PECK. 
sin,’ and “the pain to feel it near,” which attends the’ Sweet spirit, thou art gone !—how blest 
sanctified state! ‘The conscience becomes 


_er—“T think I know some things that you do not now; 





Was thy brief pilgrimage below; 
Bright seraphs hailed thee to thy rest, 


cc ; > — 
Quick as the apple of an eye And wreaths immortal crown thy brow. 


| 
| 
} 
The slightest touch of sin to feel.” | : 
Thou wert thyself the loveliest flower, 


That graced thy parents’ choice parterre ; 
hension of its dependence on God, and is so far from) Death came within that garden bower 
feeling that it has either purity or strength in itself, that’ Of clustering roses, rich and rare. 

Vor. UI—44 


{n this state the soul, too, has a new and distinct appre-| 
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TO THE AUTUMN WIND. 








But, not unbidden came the foe— 
He was an angel sent by Heaven; 
He gave, from whom all blessings flow, 
And took the boon his love had given. 
Blest mother! happy is thy lot, 
Though mourning ‘neath affliction’s rod, 
Thou hast the sweet, consoling thought, 
That thou didst rear a plant for God.” 


M. Hamutne. 
—— = 8 BD Otee—— 


Original. 


TO THE AUTUMN WIND. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Tuov melancholy autumn wind, 
Thou comest unto me, 

O’erfraught with many a mournful sound, 

\ Of dirge-like melody— 

Thou bearest, through the gloomy sky, 
The withered leaves and sere, 

And chantest a sad requiem 
For the departing year. 


The dim old forest’s columned aisles 
Are trembling at thy voice ; 
There happy, bright-winged birds, were wont 
ry. ° 2 
To carol and rejoice ; 
But now, with summer’s balmy airs, 
ry’ ° 
Those joyous guests have flown, 
And through the gloomy solitude 
Resounds thy hollow moan. 


"Tis vain for thee to linger thus, 
Amid the wild-wood bowers; 
Thou canst not call to life again 
The faded summer flowers— 
Their perfumed breath, so sweet and pure, 
No more pervades the air— 
Nought save the mournful evergreen, 
And waving pine, are there! 


O, cease thy strain, thy haunting strain, 
So eloquent of woe! 

Those wild, #olian notes of thine, 
Breathe death to all below. 

They seem to say each hope will fade— 
Each loved one soon depart, 

And play a mournful prelude to 
The winter of the heart! 


= BF Bee 


Original. 
FAREWELL TO WILLIAM’S GRAVE. 
Once, above thy lowly tomb, 
Winter’s storms and winter’s gloom 
Gathered, since, with heaving breast, 
Here we laid thee down to rest. 


Once hath spring, with gentle tread, 
Lingered near thy humble bed, 
And, with fingers soft and fair, 
Scattered bud and blossom there. 
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Now about thy lonely grave 

Verdant branches softly wave ; 

And, ’mong flowers with long grass twined, 
Sadly sighs the summer wind. 


Here, with aching heart and brow, 
Kneels thy stricken mother now— 
Thee, in tears and woe, to tell, 
Precious dust, a last farewell. 


Many a winter’s pearly snow, . 
Many a spring shall come and go, 
Many a summer shed iis bloom, 
Cherished boy, above thy tomb, 

Ere again her voice shall swell 

Here its low and sad farewell. 

But, in some bright hour to come, 

She shall share thy blissful home, 
Where is heard no “ passing bell "— 
Where no voice e’er breathes—farewell! 


S. C. H. 
0h  B See — 


“FORGET ME NOT.” 


TO A FRIEND, 


Tuere is a little fragile flower 

That bends to every passing breeze ; 
It lingers near the leafy bower, 

Amid the shade of summer trees. 


No gaudy hue attracts the gaze 

Of those that pass its humble bed, 
No odors fill the forest maze 

By its expanding blossoms shed. 


Yet dearer is its bending stem 

And cup of blue that grace the bower, 
Than many a costly orient gem 

That blazes in the crown of power. 


For oft fond friends, when doomed to part, 
Its lowly resting-place have sought, 

And whispered, with a sadden’d heart, 
“Look on it, and forget me not.” 


And oft, when wandering in a land 
That’s deariy loved by thee and me, 
We gather’d with a gentle hand 
This emblem of sweet constancy. 


Accept, though small its value be, 
This token of my love sincere, 
And glancing on it, think on me, 
Forget me not! thou ever dear! 


May it to faithful memory, 
Recalling many a long-loved spot; 
For distant Scotland and for me, 
Breathe softly, sweet “ Forget me not!” 


For though no more thou viewest the flower, 
And hail’st its blossoms opening fair, 

Yet lovest thou to recall the hour, 
When we have marked its beauties there! 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER. 


BY EDWARD THOMSON. 


*T1s a name that charms the savage ear—that softens 
the warrior’s heart—it is the sweetest name on earth, 
save “Jesus.” How strong a mother’s love! How 
her eye watches at the cradle of her fading babe; and 
when it dies, how does her heart plunge! Let an 
angel tell. I have seen her at the coflin, taking her 
last farewell—lingerin 


er 
>? 


and kissing the cold clay, and 
kissing it again, and placing her cheek to its marble 
brow, and breathing between its livid lips, and refusing 
to give it up, until torn away by friendly hands; and 
I have almost prayed that she, too, might die, and fol- 
low the bright and beauteous little spirit to heaven. 

In the circle to which I belonged, when a tenant of 
the nursery, there were three rosy boys, one younger 
and one older than myself. The youngest, by a won- 
derful precocity of intellect, became the central orbh— 
the family favorite. 
superior mold. He was one of nature’s little noble- 
men. In our petty disputes, he was umpire—in our 
sports, he was president—and on the reception of com- 
mon presents, he was distributor, always reserving to 


himself the least share. ‘The poet has said— 


*“ The flower that blooms the brightest, 
Is doomed the first to fade— 
The form that moves the lightest, 
In earth is soonest laid.” 


Thus it was in our family. My eldest brother and 
I still live; but William—“sweet William”—sleeps 
in the family vault—across the deep. But how shall 
I describe the anguish of my mother’s heart as she 
bent over the little sufferer’s dying couch? O, God, I 
cannot! Long after his remains were deposited in the 
“narrow house,” she wept by day, and in visions of 
the night her spirit entered the paradise of God, and 
ranged through all its beauties in distress, not caring 
to see a single rose, or lily, or carnation, until she 
found her own “sweet William” blooming there. 
How enduring a mother’s Jove! When all other 
earthly affections are forfeited and withdrawn, a moth- 
er’s love still burns. When man has hardened his heart, 
and crimsoned his hands; and when every eye turns 
from him, and every heart sickens at him, and every 
man is impatient to have him removed from the earth, 
of which he has rendered himself unworthy, a moth- 
er’s footsteps are heard at the door of the dungeon, and 
a mother’s lips bear the burning message to the wretch- 
ed culprit, that there is yet one heart that can feel for 
him, and one tongue that can pray for him. I have 
often thought it was well that Sarah’s faith was not 
tested as Abraham’s. I fear that her heart would have 
burst when Isaac, ascending the mountain, said, “ Here 
is the wood, and there is the knife, but where is the 
lamb?” There is, perhaps, no passage in the Bible 


that affords more consolation to the penitent than that 
in which God’s love is represented by a mother. 





He had a body and soul cast in a} 


Mother! 
around that word!—the innocent smiles of infancy, 


How many delightful associations cluster 


| the gambols of boyhood, and the happiest hours of 
riper years! When my heart aches at the world’s 
| wickedness, and my limbs are weary, and my feet 
| bloody, traveling the thorny path of life, I am accus- 
| tomed to sit down on some mossy stone, and, closing 
| my eyes on real scenes, to send my spirit back to the 
days of early life. I rock my cradle, and sing my lul- 
| laby, and play with my dormouse, and watch my gold- 
| finch, and catch my rabbits—I walk the streets of my 
| native city, and gaze at the show-windows—I walk 


, 


| around the “walls,” and look over the green—I listen 
| to the band, and see the nodding plumes and glittering 
| bayonets of the marshaled host—I hear the shrill bugle, 
| and view the prancing cavalry—I go down to the dock- 
yard and view the shipping—I walk along the sea 
ishore, and gather shells and pretty pebbles to fill my 
| pockets—I dip “poor Tray” in the ebbing tide, and 
| laugh to see him swim—I prattle with my brother, and 


kiss my sweet sister—I feel afresh my infant joys and 


sorrows, until my spirit recovers its tone, and is willing 


But in all these refreshing 


to pursue its journey 
If I seat myself upon 


| reminiscences my mother rises, 
| my cushion, it is at her side—if [ sing, it is to her 
| ear—if I walk the walls or the meadows, my little hand 
|is in my mother’s, and my little feet keep company with 
hers—if I stand and listen to the piano, it is because 
'my mother’s fingers touch the keys—if I enter the 
| King’s Tower, and survey the wonders of creation, it 
/is my mother who points out the objects of my admi- 
ring attention—if a hundred cannon pronounce a na- 
| tional salute, I find myself clinging to her knees, 
! When my heart bounds with its best joy, it is because, 
| at the performance of some task, or the recitation of 
| some verses, I receive a present of a tree, or a horse, 
| drawn and painted by a mother’s hand. There is no 
! velvet so soft as a mother’s lap, no rose so lovely as her 
smile, no path so flowery as that imprinted with her 
| footsteps. 
Mother is a name connected with all my useful knowl- 
When I trace a pure thought to its infancy, I 
When I follow a refresh- 


ed 
| find it in my mother’s arms. 
jing channel of truth to its source, I iind her, like Mo- 


| ses in Horeb, smiting the rock from which the fountain 
| 


| flows. 


ge. 


I trace my earliest religious impressions to my 


| 


; anxiety with which she taught me of Jesus, and salva- 


mother’s lap. I well recollect ‘the tearful, prayerful 


| tion, and heaven, and the sweet hymns slie used to 
| sing at my pillow. If I have a good principle in my 

ind, or a holy emotion ia my heart, I trace it to my 
| mother. Cherished recollections enshrine our Lord’s 
| prayer in my mind, so that infidelity never had power 
|to invade its sanctity. The hymns my mother used to 
sing come over me like sounds from the upper world, 
When I hear one [ lose my philosophy, and tears un- 
I can recollect, when 
Who, then, was 


im 


bidden steal down my cheek. 
God laid his afflicting hand upon me. 
first at my pillow in the morning, and last at my couch 
If I heard one at the hour 
3 








|by night? My mother. 
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of midnight carefully open the door, and steal softly over Original. 

the carpet to my bed-side, and draw aside the curtains ' MINISTERS’ WIVES. 

gently, as though an angel touched them, [knew who} Ove of the distinctive features of the religion of the 
it was; and as she put her head down to my pillow, | Bible, both under the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
and whispered, with subdued emotion, “What can [| tions, as contrasted with every Pagan system, is the 


do for you, my dear boy?” my struggling brain radia-|| marriage of its officiating ministers. It is not my in- 
ted a more genial influence over my body, and every ‘tention here to enter the arena on the question of the 
little nerve seerned to recover a temporary health; and ‘celibacy of the clergy, as held by a large body claim- 
when my eye was becoming glassy, and my muscles | ing to be the true Church of Jesus Christ. Such a 
were moving without the will, and my limbs were | discussion might not be deemed appropriate to the col- 
growing cold, and the silver cord was loosening, and| umns of the Repository. It is sufficient here to state, 
the golden bowl breaking, there was one who could | that every system of any importance which man has 
not leave my chamber—whose sunken, sleepless eye, | devised has incorporated this principle as one of its 
watched over me; and when, at last, physicians had | | important dogmas, while the only system emanating 
exhausted their resources, and had given me up, there | from Infinite Purity and Wisdom has entirely rejected 
was one who forsook not my pillow, and, as she whis-| i it. I shall, therefore, assume the propriety of a mar- 
pered in my dull ear, “‘ Edward, I have not given thee | ried clergy as being conceded, and attempt to point out 
ll have yet a remedy, and a blessing from God for | j some of the responsibilities of those who share their 
thee,” the fainting heart beat up new courage, and all | toils and labors, their joys and sorrows. 
the little pulses woke up, and the chilled limbs grew : It is a remark no less trite than true, that a minis- 
warm, and I yet live—a monument of a mother’s love. | ter’ s wife may increase her husband's usefulness ten- 
I have sometimes thought that, should I ever become a fold, or she may destroy it altogether. ‘The true cause 
lunatic, I should be an idolater, and drawing my moth-| | of this is to be found in her influence in the social and 
er’s image, kneel down before it. Lay me down, (said domestic circle. By a consistent, prudent course of 
the poet,) when I die, upon the grass, and let me see | action—the offspring of a devoted piety—she may 
the sun. Rather, would I say, lay me down to die | second all his public labors. She is as really and 
where I can see my mother. Let the last sensation, |traly looked up to for an example of all that is good 
which I feel in the body, be the impression of her lips'}as her companion, And her influence, when directed 
upon my cheek, and let the last sound my departing | to the same object, gives an impetus to his exertions 
spirit hears be the voice of my mother, whispering | which becomes as nearly irresistible as any thing ema- 
“Jesus” in my cold ear. Mother, shouldst thou pass | nating from earth. The truth of this is perhaps more 
to thy rest before me, I'll steal, at midnight, to the cem- | | clearly seen where her influence has a counteracting 
etery, and kneeling on thy grassy couch, I'll sing that | tendency. In nine cases out of every ten where diffi- 
sweet hymn I first learned from thy lips— | culties have arisen between a minister and his people, 
“There is a land of pure delight, the original cause may be traced to the imprudence or 
Where saints immortal reign.” indiscretion of his companion, in some respect or other. 
But the great secret of her power, for good or evil, 
‘te found in her influence upon his piety. No class in 
VALUE OF TIME. | seule, probably, have greater trials to encounter—or 
Narorzon Bonararre having one day visited a’ trials which take such hold upon the very soul—as the 
school, said to the scholars, on leaving them, “My | Christian ministry. The piety of no class of profes- 


} 
lads, every hour of lost time is a chance of future mis- || sing Christians is so often and so severely tried, and in 


Hi 
| 
| 


fortune.” One of his biographers, Bourienne, adds | s0 many different ways, as theirs. They have difficul- 
that these remarkable words afford the maxim whieh | ties, and trials, and responsibilities to encounter, to 
formed, in a great degree, the rule of his conduct. which others are entire strangers. And these are of 
Well did he understand the value of time; even his} such a natuce as wear most heavily upon all the powers 
leisure was attended with some exertion of mind. of the heart and soul. Under such circumstances the 


If this soldier of the world found, as he did, numer- | sustaining influence of a wife's piety is great beyond 
ous advantages resulting from a careful use of time,|)conception. As he retires from her presence to his 
should not the Christian soldier obey the injunction of | study and his closet, her influence is seen in strength- 
his Master—“ Redeem the time 2” ened faith and encouraged hopes—or in increased de- 
<iiieitiliiiteiias pression and discouragement. This secret influence 
necessarily accompanies him into the pulpit, and con- 

SCOLDING. sequently exerts a tremendous power in increasing or 

I never knew a scolding person that was able to | diminishing the salutary influence of his public labors. 

govern a family. What makes people scold? Be-| And the same silent and secret, but no less real power 


cause they cannot govern themselves. How, then, | accompanies him in the performance of the more pri- 








can they govern others?’ Those who govern well are | vate duties of the ministerial office. If entire conse- 

generally calm. They are prompt and resolute, but | cration to the work of Christ be the true secret of min- 

steady and mild. 
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must of necessity affect that success. And what can 
exert a greater power upon his piety than the influence 
of his companion? That influence is molding in its 
tendencies. It must, from the very constitution of the 
human mind, exert its powers to elevate or depress the 
tone of spirituality wherever it is felt. 

If this be true, the responsibilities of a minister’s 
wife can only be measured by the responsibilities of 
the ministry itself. Who can estimate the responsi- 
bilities of the ministry—especially the ministry of the 
present day—or who can paint, in its true colors, the 
necessity of an increase in its holiness? The char- 
acter of ministerial piety will not be elevated till those 
whom God has given as helps meet for its servants in 
their labors, shall feel the importance of ENTIRE CON- 
SECRATION to the service of their Master, Yet this 
increase of personal holiness in the ministry must ap- 
pear necessary to every reflecting mind. 

When Christianity was first established, there was 
need of an energetic and devoted ministry, who should 
go forth into all the world and preach the glad news of 
salvation to every creature. Obstacles, great and nu- 
merous, had to be overcome—prejudice and opposi- 
tion encountered—perils and persecutions met—and 
sacrifices of every kind endured. All these were suffi- 
cient to have overcome the faith of the first advocates 
of Christianity, had they not set their faces like flints. 
They were lion-hearted men. They had been taught 
in the school of Christ; and having been deeply im- 
bued with his Spirit, they went forth in his service 
from conquest to victory. The result soon became ap- 
parent to all. The cross of the despised Galilean was 
soon mounted upon the battlements of imperial Rome, 
and that which was once the mark of ignominy and 
disgrace became the object of veneration and love. 

From the days of the primitive Church to the pres- 
ent time no exigency has arisen calling for a high- 
toned spirit of piety in the ministry with such imperi- 
ousness as that which the Church is now called upon 
to witness. The time has emphatically come when 
the Church must make an onward movement. The 
world is laid at her feet, and she is bid to arise and 
take possession. If we interpret prophecy and the 
signs of the times aright, but a short period remains 
for the full accomplishment of the great work of sub- 
jugating the whole earth to Christ. And yet, if we 
look around and view the obstacles which stand in the 
way, our hearts are almost discouraged. The great 
enemy of the cross of Christ, aware of the shortness 
of the remaining time, is organizing every division of 
his army, and marshaling them for a contest such as 
the world has never yet seen. In former contests errors 
of different kinds conducted the conflict alone. Each 
class were jealous of the others, and each class opposed 


the others almost as much as they did the truth itself. 


But now the opposite is true. The various battalions 
of the prince of darkness are uniting and concentra- 
ting their powers. Mutual concessions and explana- 
tions are constantly taking place. A sense of danger 
unites their energies against a common enemy. And 





| the idea seems general that a mighty effort must be 
| made, or their hopes perish for ever. What does all this 
| array—this marching and countermarching—this con- 
centration of forces—this concert of action—what do 
| all these mean? Do they not indicate, most plainly, the 
| receipt of unwelcome intelligence in the enemy’s camp? 
| May we not learn the general tenor of the information 
from the danger evidently apprehended? Yes! “The 
devil has come down, having great wrath, because he 
_knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 
| Against this organized opposition the Church has to 
‘proceed, Over such a combination she is yet, through 
Christ, to triumph. The song of victory is already 
| penned; and the heavenly choirs are even now tuning 
their harps to echo the triumphal strain. What, under 
such circumstances, then, must of necessity be the char- 
acter of the leaders of the sacramental hosts? What 
should we think of that general, who, on the eve of a 
‘decisive battle, should neglect any preparation to insure 
| success? 
| In order to insure success in any great enterprise 
three things are always necessary—pEVOTEDNESS— 
| unron—and perseverance. All of these the rising 
| ministry particularly will need in performing well their 
part in the coming struggle; for they are coming upon 
the great amphi-theatre of life in time to share in the 
toils, and perhaps even to participate in the victory. 
| Devotedness to the cause of Christ will produce union 
| of feeling and action, and perseverance, even to the end. 
But devotedness, entire, uncompromising devotedness 
| to the great work, can only be obtained by an increase 
of personal holiness. This increase of holiness the 
‘ministry need, both on their own account and on ac- 
| count of those whom they are to lead forth to the bat- 
tle. We hazard nothing in affirming that the amount 
| of piety possessed by the ministry of the present day 
_is not sufficient to sustain their own souls in the com- 
‘ing onset. They have scarcely yet learned the mean- 





ing of ENTIRE coNSECRATION to the work of Christ. 
| Much less have they experienced it. I speak now of 
the ministry in general. They have imbibed too much 
of the spirit of the world—they are governed too much 
_ by its false maxims—they seek too much its counte- 
nance and approbation. Do obstacles and difficulties 
| lie across their path-way? They are discouraged. 
| Does unusual success crown their labors? They be- 
come puffed up and vain. How, with such feelings, 
can they endure the severer trials which must be en- 
‘countered? Where is the faith that, in the midst of 
| surrounding darkness, can pierce the clouds, and keep 
the soul steady by the promises of God? Where is 
the humility that can see whole cities and territories 
conveited to God by a single revival, and yet ascribe 
ALL the glory to His name? Who is prepared to see 
a nation born in a day, and from that fact derive 
strength and motive to redoubled activity? Surely the 
ministry of the present day are not prepared for such 
‘scenes. If they were, these things would be matter 
| of history, and not merely seen in the dim visions of 


| prophecy. 
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The ministry need more holiness of heart, also, on) 
account of those placed under their spiritual care. | 
There is truth in the old adage, “Like priest—like! 
people.” If the ministry are worldly, the Church will | 
be the same. And a revolution must take place before | 
she can go forth “fair as the moon, clear as the sun,” | 
and terrible as a bannered host. ‘The Church must be | 
led to feel that she is not her own—that all she posses- | 


and that she must give a strict ! 


ses belongs to her Master | 
account for the manner in which she appropriates her | 
Master’s goods, Already does she begin to complain of || 
the constant tax laid upon her, and the increasing self-| 
denial enjoined. But for every dollar she now gives she | 
must give fifty, and her self-denial must be increased a 
thousand fold. Who is to lead her on to this eleva-/ 
tion of holy feeling and action, but those whom God 
has appointed for this very purpose? But they are not. 
prepared to take this stand themselves. How, then, | 
can they lead others?’ They cannot. And before they | 
are able to do so, they must have attained to a far 
higher point of personal holiness than that upon which | 
they now even fix their eye. Who shall assist them 
in attaining to this more elevated standard, if not those 





, 


who have doubly pledged their all to Christ—the com- 
panions of their joys and sorrows? But before these 
can be instrumental in accomplishing this, there must 
be an increase of deep-toned piety in their hearts.) 
The salvation of the world, as far as human instru-| 
mentality is concerned, is, to an inconceivable extent, | 
dependant upon their increased devotion to the cause | 
of the Redeemer. Their piety, if of an exalted char-| 
acter, will tend directly, and more than any thing else, | 








to elevate that of the ministry—or if of a contrary | 
character, they will only hang as dead weights upon| 
their husband’s usefulness. 

If, then, the Church is to be led on to a higher state 
of holy living, and thus prepared for the glory of a) 


final conquest, there must be an increase of piety in| 
| 


her ministers, and no less so in their companions. 


Those now on the stage of action, as well as those en- 


gaged in preparation, must be more holy than any who| 
have preceded them in the sacred duties of the sanctu-| 
ary. A necessity is laid upon them—rary must BE) 
noty. Let them, then, daily cultivate that character, 
of piety which alone can bear them safely through the, 
toils and trials of their work, and which shall not make | 
them ashamed at the last to join in the triumphal song, | 
as the top-stone is laid with shoutings of grace, grace, 
unto it. G. W. 
oe @ Ot 


VANITY. 

Lieut and vain characters are often thought to be, 
entirely negative, and deemed to be harmless, as com-| 
panions; whereas, having hardly depth enough for | 
principles, they may, as associates, be more fatally | 
dangerous than others. Of unnoticeable appearance, | 
they may aptly be compared to shoals at sea, which, 
by the very want of depth, shatter and overwhelm the 
objects subjected to their collision. | 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 











Original. 
TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


Tuovu’rt waiting for me, love! 
Thou’rt waiting for me now: 
Not in the orange grove, 
Nor neath the myrtle bough— 


Not by the winding stream, 

mn ° a 

That smoothly glides along, 
As, in a pleasant dream, 

Some sweetly flowing song— 


Not on the green hill-side, 

Nor ’neath the crab-tree’s bloom, 
That fills, at even-tide, 

The air with rich perfume— 


But from that glitt’ring shore 

Thou look’st o’er death’s dark sea— 
Thou heedest not its roar— 

Thou lookest out for me. 


I'll come, my love, Ill come! 
When Jesus sets me free, 
And calls my spirit home, 
I'll come, dear love, to thee! 
STELLA. 


oh BO Ste — 


A HYMN. 
O Tov who hear’st the contrite sinner’s mourning, 
And meet’st the trembling soul to thee returning, 
Bow down thine ear, and grant me answer speedy, 
For I am needy. 


| Thou know’st the sacred vows so often broken, 

| Thou hear’st the words forgot as soon as spoken, 

chains, of fatal lustre, twining 
This heart declining. 


| Thou seest earth’s 


From the fair paths of peace too often straying, 

I wander far, my Savior’s love betraying; 

Till, wounded by the thorns that mercy scatters, 
I seek life’s waters. 


My gracious Shepherd, in thy pasture lead me; 

With living streams, with heavenly manna feed me; 

With thine own voice of love, O call me, guide me; 
From evil hide me. 


Be thou my first, my best, my chosen treasure ; 

Delight my soul with love that knows no measure; 

Filled with thyself, can earth’s delusion’s charm me? 
Can Satan harm me? 


From strength to strength, my Lord will lead my spirit, 

The purchased crown in Zion to inherit— 

Mine eyes shall close on time, shall cease from weeping, 
In Jesus sleeping. 


Then, clad in robes made white by love redeeming, 
I'll vail my sight, before his glory beaming, 

| And ever sing his praise in accents lowly, 

Whose name is holy! 
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Tue Onto ANnvaL ConrereNce.—This ecclesiastical asso- | 
Ciation met in the city of Chillicothe, according to appoint- 
ment, on the 27th day of September last. There was a full at- 
tendance. Nearly twohundred members and probationers were 
present, besides a large number of visiting brethren from other 
conferences, of local preachers, and of candidates for admis- 
sion on trial. In connection with this session of the Ohio an- 
nual conference we notice the following particulars. 

The New Methodist Chapel.—The brethren of Chillicothe | 
have, within two years, erected and finished a beautiful meet- | 
ing-house, about fifty by seventy feet. 


It stands on one of the| 
principal streets, near the canal, ata convenient distance from | 
the old church, and in a neighborhood which is likely to fur- 
nish it with a good congregation. ‘The house has an excellent) 
basement entirely above ground, with a lecture-room that will 
accommodate three hundred hearers, and four excellent class- | 
rooms, three of which are finished in good style. The chapel 
proper embraces the whole area of the house, except a narrow | 
vestibule of about nine feet. It has a good end gallery, its ceil- | 
ing is lofty enough to render its proportions just, its pulpit is 
remarkably neat, its seats excellent, and its lights in the best l 
style that has come under our observation. Such was the effect | 
produced by the inspection of this house, on first entering it, 
that these words were immediately suggested to our mind— |! 
“Our holy and beautiful house.” We trust we may never, in 
the providence of God, be called upon to apply to it the remain- | 
der of the text. 

Its Dedication.—Religious services were attended in this 
house on Saturday morning, Sept. 23d, on Sabbath, the 24th, at || 
ten o’clock, and on Sabbath evening. The dedication was on 
Sabbath morning. Rev. E. W. Sehon preached the sermon 
from those solemn words—“ How dreadful is this place,” &c. 
The large assembly listened with deep interest, and at the call 
of the preacher, after the close of the sermon, manifested their | 
feelings on the occasion by subscribing nearly fourteen hun- || 
dred dollars to pay the debt of the Church. This subscription |) 
will almost cancel every claim, and leave the Church entirely 
unembarrassed. 

The Examination of Candidates.—The young preachers 
whose probation had expired, and who, by the rule of Disci- 
pline, were eligible to deacons’ orders, were examined on Tues- | 
day; and, in our opinion, viewed either in regard to acquire- | 
ments cr to general promise, no class of graduates in the Ohio | 
conference has ever surpassed them. It was a delightful privi- 
lege to converse with them, notice their gifts and graces, and 
anticipate the good they will probably be the means of effect- 
ing under the guidance and with the aid of the great Head of 
the Church. 

The President of the Conference.—Bishop Soule, who, since 
the death of Bishop Roberts, is the senior Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, presided amongst us in the place 
of his deceased, venerable colleague, whose lot it would have 
been, had he lived, to attend this conference. When we saw | 
our beloved Bishop Soule, wearied with the burden of double | 
cares and labors, take his seat in the allar, we involuntarily | 
shrunk from the anticipation of the labor which was before him 
during the session. We considered that it would be a sufficient | 
task for the strongest man on the floor, unworn by accumulated | 
toils, and vigorous in his palmy prime, to preside in the sessions 
of the conference, and give direction to its business. Yet the | 
Bishop, in his declining age and health, must do not only that, 
but, with the aid of his customary advisers, must station more 
than two hundred men in as many fieldsof labor. But our fears 
were unfounded. God had sent him on this errand, and held 
him up by his great power. We doubt if one of his servants 
ever ascomplished more, in such circumstances, in eight short 
days, without a miracle to aid. But the Bishop was always at 
his post, the preachers were all stationed, and the venerable | 
servant of his Master summoned up strength to stand and read || 
the appointments, and pronounce the apostolic benediction, as 
a note to the members of conference that their present work 
was done, and that their fields of labor waited for them. Sure- 
ly this is a worthy example for Christ’s ministers. As we cast 


' 


| 
| 


,and converses somewhat faulteringly. 


| quaintances, he still retains. 
| was present at this conference. 


|| by age. 


, scarcely heard this election referred to. 
|our hearing, until the election was over, might, we are sure, 
have been said in half a minute, and in half a dozen sentences. 


‘not enough of devotion. 


| The congregations were large and solemn. 


the last look upon the exhausted features of our beloved Pres- 
ident, we could but exclaim— 


“Servant of God, well done!” 


The Fathers of the Conference.—Brothers Collins and Quinn, 
and the two Youngs, were present at this conference. They 
had not all been with us for some years. It was exceedingly 
agreeable to meet them all once more, perhaps for the last time 
on earth. Brother Collins is approaching eighty. He walks 
We can say little of 
the living. He is still “father Collins.” Whatever peculiari- 
ties of mind he ever had to interest his pious friends and ac- 
Some of his children reside in 
Chillicothe; and to that circumstance chiefly we owe it that he 
David Young was detained 
from conference the previous two years, more by sickness than 
He, with his name-sake, Jacob Young, bore the bur- 


den and heat of the day of trial. They nursed the infant. 


| They have their reward, not in silver and gold, but in watch- 


ing the movements of grown up Methodism. Father Quinn, 
leaning on his staff, bearing in his features the strong marks of 
the vigorous and discerning powers of a mind which God be- 
stowed, dwells in a frail tabernacle, which must soon be taken 
down. But who, as he looks upon him, and upon these other 


| messengers of life, does not seem to hear the blessed Savior say, 


** Where I am there shall [these] my servants be also.”’ 
Business of the Conference.—Twenty-five were received on 
trial. Ten traveling and several local deacons were ordained 
elders, and about thirty, including traveling and local preach- 
ers, were ordained deacons. The increase last year was 7,000, 
The missionary collections amounted to not far from $4,000. 
At the Missionary Anniversary, on Monday night, about $300 
were raised. Vigorous measures were adopted to endow the 
Wesleyan University at Delaware. Rev. Messrs. Merrick and 
Heath were appointed agents to raise funds. The conference 
voted its hearty patronage of the American Bible Society, and 
E. W. Sehon was re-appointed to his agency. The literary in- 
stitutions of the Church were reported generally as prosper- 
ous. Eight delegates were chosen to the General conference; 
and, from the commencement of the session to its close, we 
All that was said in 


Marietta was selected for our next conference; and if a divi- 
sion is made, Troy is the place of meeting for the western divi- 


| sion. 


Spirit of the Conference.—There was much harmony, but 
It was not so religious a meeting as 
last year. Yet many of the brethren were filled with the 
Spirit, and all seemed to have seasons of refreshing. The two 
Methodist chapels were occupied each night for preaching. 
Occasionally a 
healing power was in the word. The pious pastors of other 
Churches invited our laborers into their pulpits. On the whole, 
we believe that the spiritual prosperity of the preachers and 
people was not hindered. Some of both classes grew in grace. 
For ourselves, we dwelt in the land Beulah. We saw “the 
steeples of the New Jerusalem.” We felt continually that the 
place where we were was holy ground. Never shall we forget 
the gracious comforts of that blessed week which we spent in 
the sogiety of God’s dear people and ministers. We could say, 
in the language of inspiration, “Truly, our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.’”” We felt that “our 
conversation was in heaven.”? We left Chillicothe on our jour 


ney to Zanesville, whither duty called us, musing by the way 
on all that Divine mercy had wrought; and, as we passed along 


over the hills and valleys which God hath blessed, “the fire 
burned,” and our heart, if not our lips, thus sang away the un- 
tedious hours of our journey— 
“ Roll on, sweet moments, sweet moments roll on, 
And let the redeemed go home—go home!” 


FEMALE SEMINARIES OF THE WestT.—A large number of 
female seminaries, lately commenced in the west, under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have met with 
unexpected and almost unexampled success. Providence has 
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most unequivocally blessed these recent efforts of the Church 
and its friends. 
aged to persevere. We will place before our readers the follow- 
ing notices of the flourishing institutions in this region. 
Norwalk Seminary, for both sexes, under the supervision of 


We should humbly thank God, and be encour- | 


Rev. Edward Thomson as Principal, is now probably the most | 
respectable school, of its grade, west of the Alleghany Moun- 


tains. 
attendance. 
its continued prosperity. 

Worthington Female Seminary, at Worthington, Ohio, is 


It has generally not far from three hundred pupils in 
y put 


The present faculty of that institution will secure | 


the oldest institution of its grade under the patronage of the | 


Ohio conference. It has a spacious seminary building, large 


enough to accommodate all who may resort to it, an able facul- | 


ty, and good patronage. 
ant villages in Ohio. 


Worthington is one of the most pleas- | 
The foundation is here laid for a female | 


school, in which, through succeeding generations, the daughters | 


of our land shall receive the best qualifications which mental, 
moral, and religious training can impart for extensive usefulness. 

Oakland Female Seminary.—This flourishing institution is 
located in the town of Hillsborough, Highland county. It is 
about thirty miles west of Chillicothe, on the turnpike leading 
thence to Cincinnati. It has been in existence about six years. 
Its Principal is Rev. J. M’Dowell Matthews, a gentleman of 
high moral, religious, and scientific qualifications for the re- 
sponsible station he occupies. 
lection of assistants, and his seminary is in a very prosper- 
cus state. 
nance given to his efforts by the enlightened citizens of Hills- 
borough, amongst whom he is deservedly held in high estima- 


He has been happy in his se- | 


The enterprise of Mr. Matthews, aad the counte- | 


tion, has enabled him to prepare a beautiful edifice, and a phi- | 
|| We believe that no man in Kentucky is better suited than Mr. 


losophical apparatus, for the accommodation of his school. 
Mrs. Baker’s Female Seminary, at Lebanon, is an infant 
institution. But it is already well patronized. It is in a region 
where an extensive school is much needed. Providence seems 
to have placed this lady, eminently qualified as she is for the 
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Collegiate High School of Lexington.—This young semi- 
nary has been recently established by Rev. T. N. Ralston, A. 
M., of the Kentucky conference. Its second session com- 
menced on the first Monday of October, ult. The principles of 
its government, and the course of instruction are such as com- 
mend it to the amplest and most confiding patronage of Metho- 
dists and Protestants. The young ladies are not allewed to re- 
ceive the attention of young gentlemen—a rule which is of vi- 
tal moment, and will, we trust, be of universal application in 
all our female seminaries. The most careful and unremitted 
attention is paid to their health, manners, and morals. The 
course of study is divided into “ Primary, Preparatory, and Col- 
legate,” under which the best text-books are adopted, and will 
be thoroughly studied and carefully reviewed. Pupils may en- 
ter at any time, and be classed according to their attainments; 
but they must remain for a whole session, or at least be charged 
for a session, except in cases of protracted sickness. The terms 
in the Lexington High School are as follows: 

Primary Department, per session of five months, $10,00; Pre- 
paratory Department, do., do., $15,00; Collegiate Department, 
do., do., $20,00; Board and Washing, do., do., $50,00; Music, 
with the use of Piano, extra, $25,00; French, or any other Lan- 
guage, extra, $12,00; Drawing and Painting, extra, $12,00. 

References.—President and Professors of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and ministers of the Kentucky conference. 

We add nothing, by way of commendation, as we are sure 
that the excellent character, and the high qualifications of its 
Principal, together with the attractions of Lexingtion, one of 
the most refined cities of the west, and in a region of unsur- 
passed richness and beauty, will secure, from the many affluent 
families of central Kentucky, a full and overflowing patronage. 


Ralston for the enterprise in which he is engaged, and no peo- 


ple are better qualified than his brethren and fellow citizens to 


office of instruction, and possessing just views of government, |, 


in a station where she may do much for the rising generation of 
females. 
institution so as to meet the wants of the public around her. 
Her present plan, and one which will be attractive to those who 
patronize her, is to limit the number of her pupils so as to have 
the personal supervision of all under her care. 

Female Collegiate Institute —This flourishing seminary is 
located in the pleasantest part of the city of Cincinnati. 
was commenced a little more than one year ago, under the pres- 
idency of Mr. Wilber, aided by his accomplished lady, and an 
excellent selection of assistants. 
precedent. 
several from distant states, and a large number from the city. 
This school is patronized by different denominations of Protes- 
tants. It is Anti-Catholic. Its design is to afford Protestant 
young ladies a Christian education. Its boarding-house, under 
the care and keeping of the President and his lady, is one of 
the finest residences in Cincinnati, and its seminary hall such 
as no other female school has or ever had in Cincinnati. This 
school is on a permanent basis, namely, the warm and un- 


quenchable zeal of its patrons, of Protestantism, and of its ex- | 


cellent teachers. 


It | 


We trust she may find it convenient to enlerge her | 


appreciate his worth and efforts. 

A Methodist Institution for Females has been established in 
Bardstown, Ky. This is an important point to be occupied by 
the friends of Protestantism for educational purposes. 

The Richmond Female Academy is also under the patronage 
of the Kentucky annual conference. We are not acquainted 
with the state of this or the preceding institution. 

Morris Female High School of Louisville —The first ses- 
sion of this institution commenced the 4th of September. It 
opened with fifty-eight pupils, and now has eighty-seven. It is 
expected that one hundred will be in attendance in a few 
weeks. The young ladies reside in the city, with the excep- 


/ tion of one from Missouri, and two from Nazareth, a Roman 


It has flourished beyond all | 


It has now nearly 140 pupils, among whom are | 
|| couraging. 


We wish that all who have ample means, | 


; ; ‘ : |, their daughters from home, to place them wi e, must a 
and wish to place their daughters in a city school, could exam- | theic daughters from | dts Oa TEE i, SEE: BEST 


ine the site of the Methodist Collegiate Institute, and become | 


familiar with its faculty, its government, and the whole process 
of instruction. Though it has probably twice the number of 
pupils of any other Protestant female school in the city, yet it 


|| will be full. 


is intended gradually to increase the number to two hundred, | 


and perhaps ultimately to three hundred. 


Kentucky FEMALE Scuoots.—The Shelbyville Seminary, 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Tevis, has a reputation so well 
established that it is never likely to want patronage. 


is a vacancy in this school. Probably it has done more toward 
educating the young Protestant ladies of Kentucky than any 
other seminary in that state. But Ohio and other states have 
shared richly, also, in its benefits. 
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t We be- | 
lieve a pupil is always offered as soon as it is known that there | 


straw.” 


Catholic school near Bardstown, Ky. 

The success of the institution so far has been great and en- 
Many persons have, on former occasions, com- 
menc: d female institutions in Louisville, but none of them ever 
had the same amount of patronage as this. 

The school is composed ef the children of parents of the sev- 
eral Protestant denominations, at least the three leading ones 
in the city. Nearly half of the school consists of children 
whose parents make no profession of religion. 

The following notice, which we derive from the Principal, S. 
Dickinson, Esq., is of importance: 

“Tn the early part of the next year, persons intending to send 


in the month of January: otherwise, by the time the second 
session opens, on the 10th or 12th of February next, the number 
Board, per session, is $50, including every thing 
but washing. The session is twenty-two weeks. If the young 
ladies remain during vacation, they will be charged $2 per 
week during that time.” 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—Several brief communications arrived 
too late for insertion in this number. The truly poetical lines 
on Autumn should have appeared in November; but the num. 
ber was all set up before that article arrived. It will appear in 
December. We solicit other contributions from the same and 
cognate pens. We invite communications from the friends of 
the Repository. We will do what we can, sparing no pains or 
labor; but it is hard to make “the full tale of brick without 
Verbum sat. 


